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REVIEW OF NEW EBOOKS. 


Sir Michael Scott: a Romance. By ALLAN 
CunninGuaM. 3vols. Post 8vo. Lon- 


don, 1828. Colburn. 


Iris no easy matter to bring one’s feelings 
down to the proper critical temperament, after 
they have been spell-bound for a whole night 
by so potent a magician as Alian Cunning- 
ham. The fire as completely gone as if it had 
never been, and the lights just expiring, we 
have awakened from our dream of faery-land, 
thrilling, dazzled, and confused,—our cham- 
ber is haunted by dim-seen spirits of all or- 
ders—the evil and the good, the ghastly and 
the beautiful. We feel as though we were 
unauthorized intruders into a world conse- 
crated to the splendours of imagination—the 
wayward magnificence of thought—the as- 
tounding achievements of some unimaginable 
creator. Powerful as is the fascination, it is 
deiightful also; and we would willingly yield 
again to its overwhelming influence, did not 
the coarse avocations of reality imperatively 
demand attention. 

In the volumes we have just closed, Mr. 
Cunningham presents us with a picture of the 
fanciful speculations of his countrymen in 
days of eld,—speculations in which some in- 
dulge even to the present hour. He gathers 
‘from history, tale, and tradition, the torn 
and scattered members of popular supersti- 
tion,’ and attempts to combine them in this 
romance. Truly the union is remarkable, 
and its results not less so. Asa narrative, we 
consider the effort a complete failure ; it is 
not that which hurries us on irresistibly to 
the (cutustrophe—we were going to say,—but 
there is none,) conclusion, but it is a series 
of eternally-shifting views, in which life as we 
knew it, and life as it may be dreamt of, is 
exhibited,—in which all that our nature has 
experienced, and poetry herself imagined, is 
personified and made to play a various and 
important part. The Michael Scott of this 
romance (as the preface tells us) was a great 
magician, who, ‘ like the Faustus of German 
romance, was personally acquainted with the 
Spirit of Evil, but, unlike bim, he had the 
power or the good fortune to vanquish the ad- 
versary, and overcome apd reduce to servi- 
tude all the lesser powers of darkness.’ Like 
Merlin, too, of old, his knowledge was em- 
Ployed in humbling ¢ the powers of evil and of 
blood, and in doing deeds of kindness to man- 
kind,’ Availing himself of the traditionary 
belief that James the Fourth escaped from 
Flodden-field, wandered over the earth per- 
forming acts of genileness and benevolence, 
and at length expired, after having beheld in 
4 vision * the future glory and importance of 
Cur island,’ Mr, Cunniagham puts the errant- 
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tioned friend, Sir Michael, and the romance 
is descriptive of their united journeyings and 
pursuits. Their first adventure is in the Eng- 
lish camp, at the entrance of which they ar- 
rest the attention of Lord Surrey, who ex- 
claims,— 


‘« A minstrel! shame to the knight who 
sits, while a follower of the art divine stands 
at my tent door, Fitz-Allan and Bulmer, in- 
vite him into our tent; let a seat be set at my 
right hand ; place wine and food beside it ; for 
one of the inspired sons of song honours us 
with his presence. The knights went, and soon 
returned, ushering in Sir James, accompanied 
by Sir Michael. 

‘“ Sir minstrel,” said Lord Surrey, rising, 
and motioning Sir James to a seat, ** the How- 
ard welcomes you to his side; and never could 
poet come in a happier hour; for a glorious 
victory bas been won, and a gallant king slain. 
Here, Ralph Theakston, bring the minstrel my 
harp ; a better instrument his hand never 
swept ; we would gladly hear him sing a song 
in our honour; honest praise is no flattery.” 
“ Noble Howard,” answered Sir James, thy 
praise in this I may not sing; thy hands are 
dyed with the blood of my kinsmen; the shouts 
of victory which lately filled the air were from 
my country’s enemies, and the groans which 
I hear even now of the wounded, come from 
men who share in my love and my blood.” 

¢« Thou shuffling Scot, this shall not serve 
thee,” exclaimed Lord Dacre; sing! else by 
the moon and all ber stars I shall dash out two 
of thy front teeth with my trunchcon: sing! 
else I shall cut the fingers from thy right hand, 
and mar thy minstrelsy forever. Did not thy 
traitor King Bruce cause the Carmelite bard of 
Edward to sing of his fight at the brook of Ban- 
noch. Sing! else I shall strip thy minstrel 
mantle from thy back, and scourge thee over 
the border.” 

«« Lord Dacre! this language is somewhat 
too rough,” thus interposed Lord Surrey 3 “ the 
spirit of the poet should be soothed by kind 
words, and kindled by commendations. ‘lMuink- 
est thou that a minstrel can be urged into in- 
spiration, as thou urgest on thy ery warriors? 
His sensitive spirit must, like a teader wound, 
be touched softly. Under your darkening brow 
and threatening eye a poet would have a hero’s 
soul and a hero’s hand, if he sung one verse 
that deserved to live. Can the lark siog unde: 
the wing of the raven?” 

‘Sir James spoke in a tone modest but un- 
embarrassed: ** The duty of a minstrel, my 
Lord Surrey, is to sing a strain pleasant to the 
listener’s ear, and what other song could the 
poet sing, who spoke truth of the noble How- 
ard. But were I to sing how Lord Vacre egs- 
caped, and hardly eseaped, fiom the war-axe 
of the Dougias ; or how he shusned ihe en- 
ceunter of the King of Scotland’s lance, who 
would protect me from his wrath? and yet his 
wrath should not stay my song, did I not feel 
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that the funeral wail becomes me more than a 
chant such as would please the victor.” “ By 
the soul of my ancestors,” replied Lord Dacre, 
thou art a bold bard, and I°ll warrant me thy 
hand is as dexterous with the lance as with the 
harp. 1 beg to be counted thy friend; thou 
hast a fair advantage over me; to be stricken 
both with sword and song is not the wish of 
Thomas Dacre, so sing or be silent, as thou 
wilt.” “ Spoken like thyself, my iron veteran,” 
said Lord Surrey ; “ in the Howards’ tent the 
poet is as free as if that seat where he sits were 
one of bis pastoral hills, and the banner above 
it the eagle of his native rock!” 

‘Sir James sat and mused for a minute’s 
space, and then, with a manly voice, sung a 
song which was long remembered about the 
pastoral vallies of the border. Lord Howard 
leaned over his sword, and the knights crowded 
round the tent to listen to the strain :— 


‘ THE SONG OF SIR JAMES. 
‘ The grass of Flodden’s ruby red, 
That late so greenly grew 3; 
The sweet lark’s foot is wet with blood 
Instead of silver dew. 
For Howard’s arrow flight has flown, 
And in their fleet career 
His steeds have trod o’er Scotland's strength, 
And broke her deadiy spear. 
‘I sing, and while I sing I sigh! 
For bad these gallant men, 
Whose life’s-biood stains the river red, 
Whose bodies choke the glen, 
Been sagely ruled, as bravely led, 
Yon moon above us hung, 
Another sight had seen, and I 
A happier song had sung. 
©‘ The sword has smote, the shaft is flown, 
The victor’s cry is ery’d ; 
Move sad is he who basely lives, 
Than he who bravely died 
I'd rather lie like Lindsay sped, 
Have Douglas’ bloody brow ; 
Or shave stout Maxwell's grassy bed, 
Than be as | am now. 
‘I fought where Surrey’s shafts flew thick, 
Where rose ere Selby's cry ; 
Where Dacre rush’d, and Stanley charg’d, 
And yet i could not die, 
Farewell to Scotland's pleasant land, 
And to its lovely dames! 
To lordly lance and kuightly brand, 
So sings he, sad sir James 

‘Lord Surrey held out bis hand; “ Th 
miustrei' there is the right hand eo! a Howard, 
and it is as proud of the poet's clasp as of the 
touch of a monarch. Thou hast sung wisely 
and well, and though an enemy, aid English 
biood on thy hands, ask what boon thon wilt, 
and it is thine. May |is reptile memory be 
embuimed in scornful verse, like a spider in 
amber, who honours not the uoteachuble and 
untaught art.” 

‘*¢ Thanks, noble How‘trd,” answered Sir 
James, “but I have no boon to beg. I came 
to thy tent door to dare thee to mortal strife; I 
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have seen thee, I have heard thee, and I fear 
thy nobleness of natare more than I fear thy 
sword.” 

«« By Saint Edward!” said Lord Surrey, 
“theu art a bold bard I can touch a harp, 
fasion a verse, and with a sword do my devoir 
asa knight. Minstrel! it might do thee some 
harm to strike three strokes of a sword with me 
underneath the moon; so I do not advise thee 
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J bonour thy skill in the art of heaven too much | 
to lead thee into the mystery of an art which | 


men scruple not to say comes from anothel 
place.” It is unlike the Howard,” answered 
sir James, “to bring down the noble profession 
of arms to the level of an art practised by stroil- 
ing mendicants. Let the minstrel sing bis 
bireiing song. aud get bis food and his dress, of 
which be is unworthy ; but never compare the 
chant of a metre-bailed maker to the sound 
of the trumpet, the rushing to battle, and the 
splintering of the spears, in the presence of 
lords and beauteous dames.” 

‘« By my tail! and this wandering poet 
says well,’ said Lord Stanley, “and 1 shall 
never hear a song sung but 1 shall think of its 
unworthiness. It is an idle trade, a fashion 
which has sprung up lately at couit. In the 
palace of Lis defunct majesty of Scotland were 
harpers rude and poets plenty; and the chi- 
valious monarch himself could touch the harp 
and Jabour outa verse. Nuy, even the son of 
grim old Douglas hus thrown helme ‘snd spear 
aside, and his verses have come further south 
than ever came his ancestor’s sword. But 
what have we Leie? Ned Clifford and my 
woodsman, John of Bredislee, bearing a slaugh- 
tered body *” Lord Dacre excluimed, “ By 
heaven, the King of Scotland!” All rose, and 
@ wallors body, bathed in blood and pierced 
with wounds, was lid on the floor ofthe tent.’ 

Affected by the honours bestowed on an 
obscure corse which the English imagine to 
be that of the Scottish hing,— F 

* Sir James thought on the gallant army, and 
on tl e flower of the nobility of Scotland ; there 
tuey lay as tuick us sheaves inan autumn field: 


as leaves on a winters’ MOrmn; as grass before 
tue blade oO} 


tue mower, when he is weary at 
eve. ; 


| Lile, us Le thus meditated, grew a bitter 
boon, and Geath seemed sweet and desirable, 
since at promised tepose and oblivion. © Sir 
Michael,” Le whispeied to bis companion, * the 
lite which I now cast away was unwillingly 
preserved on that bloody field. Stay me not 
with thy sorcery or thy love, and I shall die as 
cage ine, and as I deserve.” As he spoke 
ie stood in the mnddle of the te is 
sword Lalf way fiom the anath, ee patie 


** 


1s Aud exclaimed: 
Ok OD me, Howaid, I au James of Scotland; 
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beuoid My signet ling; and look at my sword; 


hast thou noble or kuigit who dares measure a | 
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but not til lite is gone.” 
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Le crew his 


werel ry .ith | 
swore, stiuck with the hilt on lis boson, and 


we Huks of a chain gave a slight rattle 


‘The Lnglisi nobles looked on bim, and 
then Doke outinto wild laughter. 
a poet,’ 
madness 


on “A poet, 
cuied Lord Stanley; “*he bas all the 
wecessaly for inspiration. 
James Stuait, the poet king ? 
menudicant— 


Calli) 


Thou, 
| a wandering 
4 peasait Larpereenot one in all 
Woutid leasule swords with such a 
meon-stiucn enthusiast as theu.”’ « Here 
Kawstone and Hewet,” said Lord Dacre, 
* cool this hot-Leaded baiper in the Twisel 
A king! aye,a wonaich wiLOng mendicants !” 

*“ Sir Minstrel,” suid Lord Surrey, * thou 
art bot mad; for no madman could have 
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| to draw a sword in my tent on a guest whom | 
{love to honour for his skill in the art which 
| wise men admire.” * 


My body thou shalt bus eC, | 


| 
| quarrel bh s made him into a monarch 3 or else 


framed the song thou hast lately sung. Nor 
can I believe thee knavish, since the divine art 
is never coupled with an unworthy nature. Nor 
can I believe thee overcome with wine, for a 
sober spirit bas hitherto conducted thee Be 
silent, therefore, or begone; or if thou needs 
must speak, let thy words be those of iny fa- 
vourite art, even thougb thou shouldst sing in 
the homely language of thine own people.” 

‘« Lord Surrey,” said Sir James, ** behold 
these true tokens —the signet-ring and the 
chain.”” He unbuckled bis armour, bared his 
bosom, and Howard looked to where he mo- 
tioned him; a slight flush of anger passed over 
his face as he said, “Sir minstrel, this is not 
well; the chain of the king is of iron, thine is 
of solil gold. The chain of the monarch is 
heavy, and thine is as light as that which a 
maiden bangs round her neck when she be- 
comes a bride. Go from me now; but as 
thou seemest of a mirthful mood, come to Raby 
Tower, and, by the faith of verse and the joy of 
the harp-string, | shall let thee be as mad and 
merry as thou wilt; but there is time and piace 
for all things.” 

‘Sir James knew not whatto say; he glanced 
to his companion, and there sat Sir Michael, 
as silent and still as astatue. He looked at 
the nobles and knights, and saw mirth in every 
face. He snatched up a basnet of steel, and 
gazing at the form which its polish reflected 
back, he muttered an imprecation, dashed the 
busnet to the floor, and striking it with his 
sword as it rolled, clave the solid steel cleanly 
asunder, and the fragments flew to the oppo- | 
site extremities of the tent. By St. George, 
poet,” said Lord Stanley, laying the cloven 
basnet together, “if thy barp string had the 
sorcery of thy sword, thou wouldst soon harp 
me out of a fair estate. Let me look on the 
blade—ah ! by St. Edward, this is a royal 
sword. I saw it in fair Holyrood, honoured as 
a relic of that bold rebel King Robert. Min- 
strel, I must make free to keep this weapon, 
and arrest thy person.” 

‘Sir James started back from the grasp of 
Lord Stanley, and presenting the point of his 
weapon, exclaimed: * He who wishes to wear 
it, must winait.” The sword of Lord Stanley 
was bared in a moment, and they advanced on 
each other. Lord Surrey snatched a mantle 
from the arm of one of his Knights, threw it 
over the points of the swords, and rushing be- 
tween them, said, ** For shame, Lord Stanley, 


’fis James Stuart him- 
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that goes unseen, and leaves death and destruc. 
tion behind. 

The progress of this mystical couple 
through England is narrated with strikin 
power,—the effects of the victory of Flodden 
on various classes are vividly described,— 
and there is in the course of the early chap- 
ters one of the most highly wrought exposures 
of monastic luxuries and excesses that we 
ever read. At one of their green-wood ban- 
quets Sir Michael summons Brunelfin to at- 
tend them. The merry, mischievous, but (of 
course) benevolent imp is admirably con- 
ceived. At his first introduction he is repre- 
sented as ‘a half-grown youth, bare-armed, 
bare-necked, bare-headed, and bare-footed: 
with black eyes, black locks, and a com- 
plexion as brown as a well-ripened nut.’ This 
entertaining and important, if not perfectly 
original personage, is prevailed upon b 
James to warble a few verses in which he 
spiritedly recounts his many frolicsome tricks 
and extraordinary qualifications. We regret 
that we cannot quote this and several other 
songs which occur throughout the work. They 
have all the impress of Mr. Cunningham’s 
peculiar genius; and some two or three seem 
to us to excel any thing of the kind that he 
has heretofore produced. We allude par- 
ticularly to one of Brunelfin’s, and to the 
simple, and impassioned, and original bal- 
lad, beginning — 

‘She’s gone to dwell in heaven, my lassie, 

She’s gone to dwelt in heaven ; 

Ye’re o’er pure quoth the voice of God, 

For dwelling out of heaven.’ 

From innumerable beauties we select a 
portion of the scene in the Valley of Future 
Existence, regretting only that we cannot 
enrich our columns with a// the illustrious 
shadows called up by the wand of the magi- 
cian :— 

“They stood on the bank of the dark river, 
and the sound of its water was mournful ia 
their ears. A fair broad valley lay before them, 
and at the farther side there sat a star on the 
green summit of the upper ground, which spilt 
its light by fits, along the grass, and woods, 
and flowers. And st. Michael said, “ Stand 
here, and behold the deeds which will be done 
on earth for many ages, and the men who will 
perform them, till the light of knowledge is fully 
diffused, and human freedom is owned by 
princes and by rulers, On this blessed night, 





self, by heaven,” exclaimed Lord Dacre, “ this 


he has the art of transmigration as well as of 
minstrelsy.”” “ It is the King of Scotland, and 
ino one else,” shouted a soldier from the en- 


for he slew my two brethren.” 
‘drawn in haste; arush of knights filled the 
/tent; the lights were extinguished, blows and 
thrusts weie given, and blood spilt. The tu- 
multsubsided; the torches were rekindled, and 
the voice of Lord Surrey was heard, saying, 
‘‘ Where is the Kiog of Scotland?’ ‘ He has 
slain Lord Dacre outright,” said a knight in a 
low voice; his men are bearing bim to his 
tent. Peace be with him; be was a bold 
und forward soldier,’ answered Lord Surrey ; 
‘but who has taken the King of Scots? He 


| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
| has stricken Lord Stanley through the body. 


’ | He is now bleeding to death, his knights kneel- 


ing over him, and James Stuart is gone like a 
| passipg shadow; like a breath of evil wind 


and through this fair vale, will you bebold the 
firures of the wise, the heroic, and the inspired, 
/ come; all those whom God intends to send for 

the delight and the instruction of mankind will 
| be here, but those of our own isle alone will be 


trance of the tent; “slay him where he stands, | visible unto us. The other illustrious spints 
Swords were | 


who are yet to be a blessing to Christendom, 
are denied to our sight.” ‘ { would rejoice in 
the sight,’ answered Sir James, “ for I love the 
| glory of other nations as well as that of my na- 
' tive isle, and the illustrious spirits of all coun- 
tries are dear to those who love all mankind ; 
but be it as itis willed.” ‘It cannot be other- 
wise,” replied Sir Michael; “ be silent, for lo: 
they begin to appear.” 
‘And there came a bright spirit to the side of 
Sir Michael, who said, * Look, moftals, look— 
the souls which are to gladden the earth for two 
hundred years come bere to-night to be seen of 
the angels; for on this blessed spot God first 
made man, and here was the first body endow- 
\ ed with an immortal soul.” They stood, and 
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looked, and the first who came was one wearing 
a crown, and bearing a lyre in his band, and 
the sounds which tlowed from his lips, and 
from his instrument were of mingled serious- 
ness and mirth. And Sir James started when 
he beheld him, for he knew the crown of his na- 
tive land, and he hardly refrained from shout- 
ing for joy. The figure approached, and walked 
slowly past, and there was a martial enthusiasm 
mingled with poetic fervour which kindled up 
his whole frame. ‘See James, the fifth Stuart, 

said the spirit, “to him will his country owe 
some of those strains of domestic gladness and 
fire-side joy, of which the Border dand will be 
full; some of those bright and imperishable 
lyrics which stamp off human nature in its 
happiest mood, and which, dealing with human 
nature only, will ever be fresh and green. A 
warrior tried, a statesman good, and a just and 
active prince; and so his character is drawn.” 

Gavin Douglas; Mary Stuart; Napier of 
Mercheiston, the great inventor of the loga- 
rithms; the wisest and the best of Scotland’s 
sons, George Buchanan; John Knox; 
Queen Elizabeth ; Sir Philip Sydney; Ed- 
mund Spencer, the pride and the glory of 
chivalry and romantic song; Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh and Peter Wentworth, the simple and 
devout; James Stuart, the wise; William 
Shakspeare, who is described as ‘ a simple 
man, sparing of speech, with no marks such 
as study or pursuit set upon human nature,’ 
yet looking ‘ the sage, poet, warrior, and 
prophet ;’ Ben Jonson; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Thomas Otway; Francis Ba- 
con; John Hampden ; Harry Vane ; Henry 
Cary, and Thomas Fairfax with Blake, 
England’s great naval hero—all are charac- 
teristically and beautifully drawn. These we 
have been able only to enumerate, but for the 
following portraits of illustrious men who 
have adorned or are adorning our own era, we 
must find room. 

‘Sir James belield a form enter the Valley of 
Life, a tall and a manly shape, with independ- 
ence stamped on his open brow, and a step and 
an eye which showed that he sympathized with 
human nature, and enjoyed life. ‘* That is the 
peasant poet of Scotland,” said the spirit; ‘* his 
passionate enthusiasm and love of nature, his 
delight in all that is lofty and characteristic of 
his country, his deep sympathy with the loves, 
the joys, the feelings, and the opinions of rustic 
life, and his power of extracting the sweetest 
poetry from the ordinary materials of existence, 
will mark him out as one of the most original 
poets, one of the best benefactors to the hum- 
ble inhabitants of the hills and dales of Scot- 
land. To Robert Burns true love will owe the 
record of some of its dearest and divinest inspi- 
rations.” Long, and with an eye of reverence, 
did Sir James look on the illustrious poet, who 
hurried swiftly past, and was speedily lost to 
the sight. 

‘While he gazed on the illustrious peasant 
another form approached, whose face, for a mo- 
ment as dark as night, soon shone out like the 
summer sun, all brightness and joy. His eye 
seemed to scorn the world, and his steps were 
hurried and wayward. ‘ Behold George Gor- 
don Byron,” said the spirit, “ behold bim now 
as dark and disdainful as the fiend who reigns 
Lelow ; his glance seems to wither all it looks 
on, and his breath infects with incurable blight 
Whatsoever it passes over. And now behold 
him, the cloud has passed away, and his kene- 
Volent and lofty spirit flashes brightly out; all 


his brows.” 
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that he looks upon becomes from that moment | attainable excellence in government; though 
consecrated, all that he names becomes from | harassed by the intrigues of faction, and the 


that moment immortal. Now the lofty and 
powerful spirits of the island come thick and 


three-fold, they are poured forth in the munifi- | 


cence of nature, even as the unrisen sun sends 
forth his innumerable rays upon the mountains ; 
as they glide hastily along I shall name them, 
that you may know the saviour spirits who will 
arise in future days.” 

‘“¢ Nay, it is not brute strength and bodily 
endurance which mark the warrior,” said the 
spirit, “else these figures twain would be 
among the least meritorious of mankind, These 
are the future victors by land and wave, who 
will conquer by the greatness and daringness of 
their spirits, who will have the art of infusing 
their own heroic souls into their followers, and 
the power of inspiring human hearts with more 
than human firmness and valour. Aye, look 
on them well, how unlike, in strength, the 
heroes of old, and yet how like them in soul, in 
spirit, and in success. Look on them weil, for 
to them thy green island shall owe its sovereign- 
ty of the sea, and its dominion by land. Look 
on them well, for their genius and valour shall 
save the world from becoming the slave of the 
greatest leader and loftiest despot that ever led 
forth his martial bands to battle and to victory. 
Look on them before they pass from before thee, 
and think on the places of fame which history 
will assign to their country’s saviour’s, Horatio 
Nelson, and Arthur Wellesley.” The martial 
figures passed by, but faded not from sight. 

‘“Is this a poet, or a warrior, or both in 
one,” said Sir James? “his manly and stalwart 
form indicate the warrior, and his lofty and me 
ditating brow and eye, kindled with inspira 
tion, mark the poet. He seems the minstrel- 
hero ofold romance, and yet when i look more 
steadily | see a slrewd mind-measuring power 
about him which the knights of chivalry seem- 
ed not to possess.” ‘*He will be the poet of 
thine own beloved land,” said the spirit; ‘* the 
poet of its chivalry, of its martial danng, and 
of its knightly deeds. fe will be the poet too 
of its mountains, its lakes, its hills, and its 
vales ; of its castles gray, and church yards 
green; of its fairy knolls, and its haunted 
glens. He will be the poet likewise of its 
loftier and purer superstitions, of its wild be- 
liefs, and its marvellous legends. He also may 
be the bard of rustic life, of the rurai sages, and 
their pastoral fire-sides 5 the embalmer of the 
poetic feeling, the sharp sarcasm, the biting 
humouy, and affectionate vatures of the pea- 
santry. See, there is a halo already around his 
head brighter than what surrounds any of Scot- 
land’ssons ; with all that belongs to the loftiest 
genius but its pride; with all the feelings 
which accompany fame and success but their 
arrogance; and with his genius working more 
stupendous miracles than ever thy companion 
performed with his magic ; Walter Scott walks 
unconscious of it all, like a common and unin- 
spired spirit.” 

‘ss We are on the verge of two bundred 
years,” said the guide, * and darkness is about 
to drop on the vale of existence, and hide it 
from thee for ever. But thou canst behold a 
kingly shape, one worthy of a crown, if mild- 
ness of nature, generosity of heait, and love of 
public honour, entitle a man to wear gold on 
Sir James looked, and beheld a 
crowned king walking slowly along the vale. 
“ There,” said the spirit, ‘* thou seest one of 
the greatest and happiest of all thy descendants. 
Though surrounded by the flames of foreign 
war, by the folly of visionary dreamers of un- 
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eloquent vehemence of party zeal, George the 
Fourth shall pass on unmoved by them all, 
and go to the grave with the undiminished af- 
fection of his subjects, and the universal ad- 
miration of mankind.” 

We shall return to these volumes in our 
next, but in the meantime recommend them 
to our readers as a work which, though much 
devoted to ‘ worlds invisible to mortal ken,’ 
is yet not deficient in human interest; and in 
which the various powers of a great poetical 
mind have been most successfully called into 
action. If we are not much mistaken, it will 
take its place at the head of all Mr. Cunning- 
ham has written ; for it is freer from his cus- 
tomary faults, and is invested with a super- 
natural and romantic halo, no less influencing 
the critical than the common reader, and 
leaving one nothing to do but admire the un- 
restrained liberality with which the exhaust- 
less riches of a gifted imagination are poured 
out. 


The Further Progress of Colonial Reform, 
8vo. pp. 76. London, 1827. Hatchard. 
Tue perusal of this pamphlet has more than 
ever convinced us that, unless some great and 
prompt ameliorations take place in our colo- 
mal laws, the English possessions in the 
Antilles will inevitably become subjected to 
a revolution similar to that which, about a 
quarter of a century ago, delivered St. Do- 
mingo from the authority of France. The 
precise time at which such an event is likely 
to occur, cannot be pointed out. Gibbon 
has said, ** There is a period in which the 
patience of the tamest slave rises into fury and 
revenge.” That epoch is already announced, 
and the same as a slight murmur on the bo- 
som of the ocean precedes a tempest, so do 
the partial insurrections which broke outa 
few years ago, in Jamaica and Demerara, 
foretell the approach of a revolution which 
threatens the American Archipelago. How 
is this revolutionary flame to be extinguished, 
when its elements exist in the breast of ever 
man of colour? It cannot surely be desirable 
to grant immediate freedom to all slaves, and 
thus to attack individual property, and to re- 
duce men of all colours to misery; still less 
can it be wished, to augment the authority of 
the masters, and to violate the rights of na- 
ture by retaining in a perpetual bondage, men 
who are our equals and our brothers. Yet it 
is in the obstinate maintenance of these two 
opposite opinions that consists the difficulty, 
the real gordian knot which unhappily can 
perhaps only be untied by the bursting forth 
of the terrible insurrection we have alluded 
to. How, in fact, is it possible to conciliate 
two parties, one of whom will cede nothing, 
while the other wants to obtain every thing ? 
one of whom (the colonists) represent the 
slaves as partaking, in a high degree, of every 
physical enjoyment, and as happier than the 
greater part of the peasantry of vee, whilst 
the other (the abolitionists) paint these poor 
creatures as more unhappy than the Greeks be- 
neath the Ottoman yoke, and as more pitiable 
objects even than the galley slaves. One has 
eyes for nothing but the inhumanities to which 
the blacks are exposed, and the other can 
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look only at the miserable condition that 
awaits the masters who are styled the unhap- 
py planters. 

One mode of arrangement, one safe path 
still remained open. By adopting the regu- 
lations of the English ministry, the govern- 
ments of the colonies might have appeased 
the friends of the blacks, and if they could 
not ultimately prevent, they might long have 
postponed the revolution with which the An- 
tilles are threatened. But the voice of mode- 
ration was not attended to: the colonists saw, 
in the abolition of the punishment of the 
whip as a stimulant to labour, a cause of di- 
minution of that labour, and therefore they 
would not accede tothe abolition : they feared 
by admitting the blacks as witnesses on trials, 
that they themselves might become the vic- 
tims of false accusations, they consequently 
opposed negro testimony; they beheld an in- 
fingement of their rights of property in the 
forced manumission of slaves, and refused 
the legal ransom of these unfortunates. 

These refusals, which originated in exag- 
cerated fears, disgusted the government, fo- 
mented public discontent, and strengthened 
the cause of the abolitionists. According to 
the author of the pamphlet before us, we 
ought no longer to entertain the chimerical 
hope of ever abolishing slavery, or even of 
seeing it mitigated by the consent of the mas. 
ters, or by the laws of the West India legis- 
lators ; they pretend thatthe most cruel and 
odious parts of this oppression will remain, 
and must always continue to exist, as an In- 
herent necessity of the system, until that sys- 
tem be utterly abolished. 

Are not these complaints, which originate 
in laudable feelings, also a little exagecrated. 
Gsod forbid that we should side with the strong 
for the oppression of the weak, that we 
should adopt prejudices in place of principles, 
or reject truth for error. We smile in pity at 
the creole who informs us that the blacks of 
the colonies are better off than our English 
peasantry ; and we feel indignant at the de- 
fender of slavery, who dares to compare the 
condition of asiave with that of free man: 
but we also repulse, as contrary to truth, the 
assertion that the state of the slare s has nol re- 
ceived during the last few years the least amelio- 
vation’ As has been betore observed, the 
chastisements now are more rare and less se- 
vere, the labours of the negroes are lightened, 
tl vy are themselves better lodged, better 
clothed, better fed, and when they are ill, 
they receive all the attentions which humanity 
dictates, in infirmaries that are conveniently 
situated, and are regularly visited by the 
physicians belonging to these establishments. 
it is an incontestible fact, that the condi- 
tion of the blacks has been ameliorated; but 
these ameliorations are insufficient, and even 
the regulations sent out by the English minis- 
try would now perhaps be inefficacious. 

it is absolutely necessary first to establish 


the principle that mun can have no right of 


possession over his fellow creature, and that dif- 
ference of colour can never be a barrier between 
the children of one common father ; and then 
putting this principle into practice. we must 
begin the work of emancipation. The com- 
plete extinction of slavery need not be imme 
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diate, but gradual enfranchisement ought to 
commence at once. It would be well to in- 
struct the negroes, and to make them under- 
stand the rights and duties of man previous 
to giving them their freedom. It would also 
be desirable to conciliate, if possible, the in- 
terests of the colonists, and in conferring, for 
example, the title of citizen on the 350,000 
slaves of Jamaica, to act in such a manner as 
notto reduce to misery the 60,000 whites who, 
now their masters, would then only be their 
equals. 

It is not by means of the missionaries 
which England sends out in such numbers to 
her colonies, that the first of these objects 
(the instruction of the blacks) is to be attain- 
ed. The missionaries think too much of the 
future welfare of the slaves, and not enough 
of their existence in the present world: they 
give them a religious and spiritual education, 
nota moral and terrestrial one. Neither is it 
by the enforcement of the regulations made 
by the English ministry that slavery will be 
extinguished, those regulations will soften the 
lot of the slaves, but can never ijead to their 
complete emancipation. 

If there is a real wish to conciliate the in- 
terests of the colonists with the claims of jus- 
tice, both divine and human, let the same re- 
gulations be adopted that are now practised 
in Columbia and in several other states of 
South America. There the children of slaves 
are born free, they remain in the keeping of 
the colonist during their childhood; they 
then agree to serve him for a certain number 
of years, to indemnify him for the expenses 
of their education, maintenance, &c. and 
when this period of voluntary servitude is ex- 
pired, they enter into the general class of ci- 
tizens, and enjoy all civil and religious rights. 
Thus in less than a quarter of a century, sla- 
very will almost have vanished from the ter- 
ritory of Columbia, and this revolution will 
he effected, without any disorders, or any 
effusion of blood, and will not have occa- 
sioned the ruin of the white population. 





An Historical Sketch of the Origin, Progress, 
and Present Siate of Gas-lighting. By 
Witétam Mairutws. 8vo. pp. 466. 
London, 1827. Hunter. 

Tue subject of gas-lighting is one of general 

importance, and Mr. Matthews has treated it 

in this volume in a manner that entitles him 
to our thanks; but whilst expressing our 
approval of the good sense, industry, and 
well-directed euthusiasm which mark what 
the writer modestly terms a skefch,we cannot 
forbear avowing our regret that the idea of a 
larger and more compreheusive history ap- 
pears to have been abandoned. The subject 
deserves it: Mr. Matthews had long contem- 
plated it; nay, a considerable portion of 
such history was actually written, and the 
public would surely have hailed its appear 


ance with lively interest; but circumstances, } 
the nature of which Mr. Matthews has not | 
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consecutive order all the discoveries and in- 
ventions, with their various improvements, as 
well as the attempis at improvement, which 
have been made in the processes, apparatus, and 
machinery, throOgh the whole course of gas- 
lighting; besides, it was intended to illustrate 
the detail by appropriate engravings, so as to 
exhibit a connected and simultaneous view of 
the rise and progress of this important art. Ags 
a source of convenient reference to those who 
may be engaged in gas operations, the uti- 
lity of such a work will be obvious; and it also 
seemed likely to afford gratification to others, 
whom mere curiosity might interest in the sub- 


ject, if the purposes in view could be fully ac- 


complished.’ 

The present work, though merely an out- 
line of that first contemplated, will be found 
to contain much well-arranged information, 
and the author has succeeded in giving me- 
thodical and perspicuous accounts of every 
fact and circumstance tending to develop ‘the 
progressive application of an important dis- 
covery to useful and beneficial purposes.’ 
Evidently an active and practical man, utility 
is the principal aim of Mr. Matthews; and 
we doubt not that his labours will be gene- 
rally serviceable. His style is suitable to the 
matters of which he writes; nor need he 
apologize for the want of ‘ elegancies of 
phraseology ;’ his sentences, if not polished, 
are rarely inelegant, and his general manner 
is distinguished by simplicity and nerve. 

Before dismissing the prefatory observa- 
tions of Mr. Matthews, we must observe that 
he indulges in a little agreeable digression, 
in the course of which he claims for Birming- 
ham (and we believe justly) the merit of be- 
ing ‘ one of the places where the benevolent 
plan of ameliorating the mental condition of 
the working classes was not only first adopt- 
ed, but where every religious denomination 
cordially and zealously united to support and 
promote it.’ For this, among other equally 
creditable works of benevolence, Birmingham 
has every reason to claim credit; she has a 
right, too, to be called ‘ a favourite seat of 
the arts,’ and to boast of her many illustrious 
sons; but we are sorry that, while upholding 
the pretensions of this favoured spot, which 
Burke foolishly characterizes as ‘ the toy-shop 
of Europe,’ Mr. Matthews should, in the ex- 
cess of his partiality for a place endeared to 
him by early associations, and revered not 
only by him, but by every admirer of science 
and of worth, as the scene of the labours of 
Baskerville, Boulton, Watt, Priestly, &c.; 
we are sorry, we say, that in performing a 
task rather pleasing than necessary, (for who 
had called in question the claims of Birming- 
ham ?) Mr. Matthews should avail himself of 
the opportunity to insinuate a charge of un- 
fairness against Dr. Birkbeck. We cannot 


‘enter into the question between Mr. Mat- 


thews and Dr. Birkbeck—nor is it necessary 
that we should—we shall simply state that 
the charge does not seem well supported, and 
that we know of no individual who can better 


. : ' n ° ° . : ¢ 
explained, and we cannot conjecture, have | afford to do justice to all his contemporaries, 


prevented its completion. It is interesting, 


in whatever rank of life, or who has more fre- 


however, to contemplate the plan, and we | quently evinced his desire to do so, than Dr. 


extract the author’s statement from the pre- | ; | nd ' 
ceed to our more immediate business. 


face — 


One other remark, and we na 
4 t- 


Birkbeck. 
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‘its object was to arrange in a regular and tributing to Lirmingham either the origin © 
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at improvement of the beautiful and bril- 
liant light ‘ now so extensively subservient to 
the dispelling of physical darkness, Mr. M. 
asserts, as a remarkable circumstance, that 
‘the streets of Birmingham were lighted by 
lamps before they were used in London,’ an 
assertion which we have good authority for 


considering incorrect. 

Among the matters which, on the score of 
novelty, first demand attention, are some de- 
tails of operations at Soho :— 


‘Soho, near Birmingham, was an establish- 
ment as singular in its kind as it was extensive 
and various in its objects. It may be denomi- 
nated a kind of theatre, to which men of genius 
were invited, and resorted from every civilized 
country, to exercise and display their talents. 
The perfection of the manufacturing arts was 
the great and constant aim of its liberal and 
enlightened proprietors, Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt; and whoever resided there was surround- 
ed by a circle of scientific, ingenious, and skilful 
men, at all times ready to carry into effect the 
inventions of each other. Mr. Murdoch, Mr. 
Southern, Mr.Clegg, and Mr. Henry Creighton, 
the author of the excellent article on the Gas 
Lights, in the last Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, were resident at Soho.’ 


The subjoined quotations relate to the first 
introduction of gas, the forms of the retorts,&c.: 


‘Mr. Murdoch, of Soho, has the singular 
merit of being the person who first applied this 
gas to any economical purpose; and he also 
first exhibited the mode in which it might be 
employed, instead of lamps or candles, for all 
the usual purposes ofartificial lighting. In the 
year 1792, he used coal gas for lighting his 
house and offices at Redruth in Cornwall; and 
in 1797 he again made a similar use of it at 
Old Cunnock,in Ayrshire. At that very large 
establishment, the Soho foundry, near Birming- 
ham, in 1798, he constructed an apparatus 
which enabled him to exhibit his plan ona 
larger scale than any he had heretofore attempt 
ed. Here his experiments were sedulously con- 
tinued, with a view to ascertain not only the 
best modes of making, but also of purifying 
and burning the gas, so as to prevent either the 
smell or the smoke from being offensive. But 
the peace which took place in the spring of 
1802, afforded him an opportunity peculiarly 
favourable for making a more complete display 
ofthese brilliant lights than had ever been ex- 
hibited. The illumination of Soho works on 
this occasion was one of extraordinary splen- 
dour. The whole front of that extensive range 
of buildings was ornamented with a great va- 
riety of devices, that admirably displayed many 
of the varied forms of which the gas-light was 
Susceptible. This luminous spectacle was as 
novel as it was astonishing; and Birmingham 
poured forth its numerous population to gaze 
at, and to admire, this wonderful display of the 
combined effects of science and art. 

_* Mr. Murdoch, however, had many difficul- 
ties to overcome before he attained the perfec- 
tion which he exhibited on this occasion. But, 
as he united scientific knowledge with great 
practical skill, his perseverance enabled him to 
triumph. The retorts first used by him were 
Similar in form to the common glass retorts 
usually employed in chemical experiments ; 
he next made trial of cast iron cylinders, which 
be placed perpendicularly in a common porta- 
ble furnace; and they were calculated to con- 
tain about fifteen pounds of coals; but in 1802 
he had recourse to the horizontal mode of set- 
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ting them. In 1804 and 1805 he varied his 
plans, and constructed his retorts with an aper- 
ture or door at each end, one of them for intro- 
ducing the coal, and the other for taking out 
the coke; but this method he found inconve- 
nient and troublesome. In the works which 
were constructed in 1895 and 1806, for Messrs. 
Phillips and Lee, at Manchester, be tried one of 
a different kind, which was very large, and had 
the form of a bucket with a cover to it. Into 
this a loose grate, or iron cage, was introduced, 
for the purpose of holding the coal; and by 
this contrivance the whole of the coke could at 
once be heaved out of the retort, when the car- 
bonization was completed. This was so capa- 
cious as to contain fifteen hundred weight of 
coal; but afterwards smaller sizes were tried, 
and in an elliptical form. These were found to 
produce a greater quantity of gas, and the gas 
also possessed a higher degree of illuminating 
power. 

In this chapter we have also an amusing 
account of Mr. Winsor’s gas exhibition at the 
Lyceum, which concludes thus :— 

‘It has been stated that Mr. Winsor raised 
nearly £50,000 by the subscriptions for esta- 
blishing his New Light and Heat Company ; 
but large as was the amount he was not enrich- 
ed by it, for the whole was expended upon his 
projects. The retort in which he distilled his 
coal was an iron vessel, similar to a pot with a 
lid, well fitted and luted to the top of it. To 
the centre of the lid a pipe was fixed, to con. 
vey the gas to his condensing vessel, which 
was a circular cistern, made of a conical forn, 
broader at the bottom than the top; it was di. 
vided into two or three separate compartments, 
and the plates that formed the division were 
perforated with a great number of holes, in or- 
der to spread the gas as it passed througi: them, 
to purify it from the su)phuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia; but the operation was very imper- 
fect with respect to the former. But in his first 
trials at the Lyceum, and for a considerable 
time afterwards, the gas was burnt in a very 
impure state, which produced head-ache, and 
other unpleasant consequences to his auditors 
who inhaled it. As it was condensed by pass- 
ing it through water, it was of course deprived 
of a great part of the ammonia; but when he 
had afterwards recourse to lime and water to 
purify it, the process was very defective, and a 
great part of the sulphyretted hydrogen remain- 
ed. The pipes which he employed té convey 
the gas from his apparatus consisted chiefly of 
lead, and only those parts which connected 
them with the burners were made of copper. 
His burners were Argands, jets, batswings, «c., 
similar to those now in use. He continued 
his exhibitions in Pall-Mall for several years ; 
he was constantly soliciting the public, by ad- 
vertisements and pamphlets, to attend to and 
patronize his plans, and events have proved 
that his exertions were not ineffective.’ 

We extract a few more particulars relative 
to gas-lighting at birmingham :— 

‘ Early in the year 1806, Mr, Josiah Pember- 
ton, a very intelligent and ingenious man, hav- 
ing employed himself for some time before in 
the contrivance and construction of gas appa- 
ratus, exhibited the gas lights in a variety of 
forms, and with great brilliance, at the front of 
his manufactory, in one of the principal streets 
of Birmingham. His apparatus was very sim- 
ple in its construction and arrangement, and 
consisted of a cast-iron vessel, similar in form 
to a common cottage pot. It would contain 


from fifteen to thirty pounds of coal, and was 








set in brick-work in the same manner 4s a 
common boiler. A strong cover was fitted to 
its top, to which the pipe was attached to con- 
vey the gas as it was produced. Tie gas passed 
through a square cistern, which contained wa- 
ter; and this cistern was divided by several 
partitions, so adjusted that the gas was obliged 
to ascend and descend in its passage through 
the water, to be well condensed and washed 
before it arrived at the gasometer, which was 
suspended by means of a weight in a large 
wooden vat. The pipes which conducted the 
gas to the burners, were made of tinned iron 
or copper, and the burners varied as they 
were intended for lighting, or for soldering. 
The first that he erected in the way of business 
was for Mark Saunders, Esq., an eminent but- 
ton manufacturer, and its purpose was rot only 
to light his manufactory, but also to afford the 
necessary heat for soldering the shanks of but- 
tons. It socompletely attained its objects that 
it has been in constant use ever since, and has 
required very few repairs. In the same and 
the following year he also erected several 
others, on a similar plan, for different indivi- 
duals in Birmingham and its vicinity, and one 
of them for I. Spooner, Esq and Co., at Park 
Mill, to light the works, where it bas been con- 
tinually and successfully employed for twenty 
years, and now reimains in its original form. 

‘Mr. Pemberton had not only a taste for phi- 
losophical and chemical pursuits, but be pos- 
sessed great fertility of invention, as weil as 
much practical skill as a mechanic; and what 
he devised he could adroitly and adinirably 
execute. In every branch of science he was in 
the habit of making experiments, and, among 
others, coal gas had engaged his particular at- 
tention. From his general knowledge of the 
manufactures of Lirmingham, be was soon 
aware of the variety of useful purposes to which 
coal-gas might be applied. LHarly in the year 
1808 he constructed and fixed an apparatus, 
that was applicable to several uses, for Mr. 
Benjamin Cook, a manufacturer of brass tubes, 
gilt toys, and other articles, in which a great 
deal of soldering was required. This answered 
its end so well that Mr. Cook gave an account 
of it in Nicholson’s Journal, but without nam- 
ing the person who had the merit of contriving 
and erecting it. In the course of the same year 
he erected several others, for differents manu- 
facturers, and to serve fur various purposes; 
but soon after this he discontinued the business 
of manufacturing gas apparatus, As be wis 
always readily communicative of the know- 
ledge he possessed, he enabied others to avail 
themselves of his acquisitions and inveutions, 
so that they sometimes converted them to their 
own advantage, and took to themseives the me- 
rit that was due to him. But how often has 
artful effrontery, or unfeeling seliishness, ob- 
tained the applause, and secured the reward, 
which talents and viitue only ougkbt to have 
received! In the year 180%, Mr. Pemberton 
furnished an ironmonger of London with much 
valuable information relative to gas-lighting ; 
and there is some reason to presume that this 
person was the firstin the metropolis Wo made 
it a prolitable object of speculation, 

With respect to the efforts that have been 
made for the effectuai purification of coal- 
gas, it is stated :— 

‘In the greater number of inventions, the ob- 
ject has been the effective application of lime, 
either in a dry state, or mixed with water to 
the consistence of cream; but the vessels for 
this operation have greatly varied, either in form 
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vor construction. As early as 1811, Mr. Clegg 
had introduced a separate machine for purifying 
coal gas, but that which is included in his pa- 
tent he called the Semi-tluid Lime Machine, 
from its object being to purify the gas by means 
of cream of lime. The outside case of this ma- 
chine was constructed in the form of a large 
hopper, the upper part of which was an oblong 
square, and in this part the trough was fixed 
«hat contained the semi-fluid mixture. A strony 
shaft or spindle passed horizontally through its 
whole length, and to this shaft a number of 
arms or paddles were attached, so that, by 
means of the motion given by a winch, the 
mixture could be constantly agitated while the 
gas was passing through it. When the mix- 
ture was saturated, and required to be changed, 
the vessel] had a contrivance by which it was 
inverted, and its conteuts fell into the hopper 
beneath, to pass away through a large pipe af- 
fixed to the bottom of it, and conveyed into a 
vault below, whence it might be readily re- 
moved. This was obviously a great improve- 
ment upon all the methods which had previ- 
ously been employed for the purification of coal 
gas; for, by keeping the semi-tluid mixture 
continually in motion, every part of it was ex- 
posed, that it might come into contact with the 
gas, and by its chemical action deprive it of 
those noxious substances and impurities that 
were mixed with it, and had a tendency to be 





this apparatus is for registering the actual pres- 
sure of the gas at the main outlet; and it also 
indicates the most minute variations with the 
precise time when they oceur during the whole 
of the operations, both by day and by night. 
Asa persen is employed at some establish- 
ments sclely for the purpose of superintending 
and regulating the supply of gas, this machine 
affords an effectual check upon his conduct in 
this respect at all times. This useful appara- 
tus consists of a small gasometer, the interior 
of which communicates with the gas main by 
asmall tube. By means of an air vessel with- 
in this gasometer it is made to float when down 
at its lowest immersion, so that in this situation 
its interior is in equilibrium with the external 
atmosphere, and by the increase of the pressure 
of the gas in the main itis torced to rise gra- 
dually to its highest elevation, thus producing 
a regular scale, about twelve inches in length, 
and equal to the pressure of a column of water 
of one inch and a half. To a guide-rod on the 
top of this gasometer a pencil-holder is attach - 
ed with a small spring to give the pencil a 
slight bearing upon the paper, which is pro- 
perly prepared for registering the pressure 


| This paper is divided horizontally by division 


' 
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lines adapted to one tenth of an inch of pvres- 
sure through the whole extent of the rise of the 


| gasometer; and itis also divided vertically by 


hour lines, in order to point out the time. The 


productive of inconvenience by their odours, | paper thus prepared is folded round and at- 


or, if inhaled, might be injurious to health.’ 


or the proceedings touching the London 
and Westminster Oil Gas Bill, which, we be- 
lieve were printed by the company for private 
use, and have never before been eiven to the 
public, we refer our readers to the work it- 
self; they will be found exceedingly interest- 
ing at elucidatory. The following descrip- 
tions of Mr. Crosley’s Tell Tule, Pressure 
Indicator, and Impure Gus Detector are also 
presented to the world for the first time; 
Mr. Matthews having obtained from the in- 
ventor a privilege which has been denied to 
every philosophical journal. These are cir- 


cumstances which Mr. Matthews modestly | : y 
corresponding with the number of hours of day 


abstains from mentioning, much as they in- 
crease the value and interest of this useful 
litle volume, but which we, in justice to the 
novelty and importance of its contents, can- 
not refrain from making public. 


‘In the course of this and the preceding 
vear Mr. Crosiey constructed two very useful 
machines to be employed in gas works. The 
frst was a large gas meter for the purpose of 
measuring the whole of the gas which was 
made; aud their construction admits of their 
being of such a scale of magnitude as to mea- 
sure thirty or forty thousand cubic feet per 
hour. In order to show the quantity of gas 
produced from tie retorts every hour, he fitted 
t» the gusometer an ingenious contrivance, 
which he denominated a Tell-tale, and this 
constantly acts as a check upon the operations 
of the workmen both by day and by nigitt. 
From its attording the proprietors a regular and 
contupuous account of the number of cubic 


feet of gas procuced, its great utility must be | 


obvious; and besides its operating as an in- 
centive to the workmen in the discharge of 
their duty, its indications enable them to no- 
tice the quality of the coal which may be car- 
bonized. Mr. Lowe first employed this machine 
at the Chartered Gas Works in 1823. 

‘ The other contrivance of Mr. Crosley he 
desiguated a Pressure Indicator. The object of 


| 


tached to acylinder, which is connected with 
and moved by a time piece ; hence the line de- 


scribed by the pencil, as the cylinder moves 


the paper, shows at once the degree of pressure, 
and denotes the time. This admirable con- 
trivance was first used by Mr. Lowe in 1524, 
at the Chartered Gas Works.’ 

‘A very simple, but ingenious apparatus has 
lately been contrived by Mr. Crosley for the 
purpose of registering the impurities which 
may remain in the gas. It consists of a cir- 
cular card which is placed upon an axis com- 
municating with a time-piece. Tiree circles 
are described upon the card, and the circles 
are divided into twenty-four divisions, by lines 
drawn from the centre to the circumference, 


and nigit, and numbered accordingly. The 
two largest circles are made of equal breadth, 
and occupy the outer space of the card 5 these 
are covered with a solution of the tests usually 
employed to deiect sulphuretted hydrogen and 
ammonia; and by means of a pipe which has 
two orifices adapted to each of the circles, a 


ly upon tne tests. The spaces in the inner 
circle are marked from one to twelve for day, 


piece moves the card by its revolution, the im- 
purities (if any exist) are registered, and the 
precise time when they occur. As these cards 
are to be daily changed, a perpetual account 
may be kept of the state of the gas’ 

We quote the concluding remarks of Mr. 
Matthews :— 

‘In the preceding pages an attempt has been 
made to arrange, as nearly as possible in the 
order of time, the principal facts and inventions 
conected with the rise and progress of the art of 





gas-lighting. To estimate the many advan- 


| tages which have resulted from its introduction 
; would, perhaps, be impracticable; for, inde- 
| pendently of the pleasantness and utility of its 
| light, it has given a most important impulse to 
| Severa: branches of our national manutactures. 

The erection and adaptation of the numerous 

lerge works for its purposes have furnished em- 





and one to twelve for night, and as the time- | Spal 
'them justice, would require longer extracts 
} 


' 
} 





ployment to a large mass of our industrious 
population, and, at the same time, they have 
afforded many incentives to the exercise of in. 
genuity. But it has benefited the iron trade to 
an incalculable extent; and it has also occa- 
sioned a great consumption of metals of other 
kinds. Its operations have given rise toa large 
and flourishing branch of manufacture, by the 
demand for tubing, burners, and various other 
articles which that part of its processes has ren- 
dered necessary; and it may not be unworthy 
of remark, that to no part of the nation has it 
been of more service in this respect than the 
town of Birmingham and its vicinity, where 
gas-lighting and its advantages were first pub- 
licly displayed. The spirit of enterprise which 
has marked its career reflects honour on our 
country ; and notwithstanding so much has 
been effected, the art is probably very far from 
that perfection which it may attain at some fu- 
ture period. It is fair to presume that the pre- 
sent meritorious endeavours widely to diffuse 
useful knowledge, will have an appropriate in- 
fluence upon that class of men who are more 
immediately engaged in gas operations, and 
enable them to add to the number of its im- 
provements. And from the continual increase 
of establishments for gas-lighting, it seems not 
an improbable supposition that its use, asa 
medium of light, will ultimately become uni- 
versal.’ 

There is an appendix to this volume, con- 
sisting of very scarce and valuable docu- 
ments, the collection of which must have cost 
great labour and research. 


Tom Raw, the Griffin; a Burlesque Poem, 
in twelve Cantos, allustrated by twenty-five 
Engravings. By a Civilian and an Officer 
on the Bengal Establishment. 8vo, Lon- 
don. 1828. Ackermann. 

TuHat we have derived much amusement 

from the perusal of this volume, we will not 

attempt to deny, nor do we hesitate to affirm 
that for many it contains much useful in- 





| formation—information which the traveller 


would reject, as of too insignificant a cha- 
racter for his tour or his oriental sketches, 
but which the woeful experience of those 
who have suffered from its absence teaches 
them to regard in a very different light. It 
will be the future Griffin’s own fault, if, with 


the history of Tom Raw in his travelling 


chest, he does not escape many a ludicrous 


: , | predicament into which he must otherwise 
very Stall jet of gas is made to play constant- | Laee il encneuee tilien 


We shall not at- 
tempt to analyse the various mishaps and 
amusing adventures of the hero, which, to do 


than the press of more important matter will 


| permit us to make. 


Suffice it to say, that 


‘the author displays a very intimate acquaint- 


| 
| 
} 








ance with his subject, that he evidently pos- 
sesses acute powers of observation, and that 
his talents for description are at once forcible 
and vivacious. 

This we believe is pretty nearly all we can 
say in favour of Mr. Thomas Raw, and our 
public duty now obliges us to turn to his 
defects, which are certainly more numerous 
and grave than we could desire. Our first 
complaint is against the illustrations, the 
number of which renders them objects of 
importance, and consequently of more par- 
ticular criticism than book-plates are gene- 
rally considered. That they convey a pretty 
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faithful notion of East India manners and 
scenety We allow, but we cannot in con- 
science pronounce them either well drawn 
or very humorous. The human figures 
throughout the whole are but so so; while, 
in some particular instances, (e. g. Tom 
wounded, and the queer-looking mortals 
aghting in the back ground ;) they are really 
very bad. In the plate, too, descriptive of 
the ferocity of the tiger, the figure intended 
as the representative of that terrific animal, 
is a perfect libel on the noble original. It 
looks like a stuffed tom cat. We observe 
that one or two of the plates are by a dif- 
ferent hand—we would venture to say that 
of Alken. 

Our objections to the literary department 
are, first, the extreme length of the poem— 
twelve long cantos, containing, in the whole, 
6596 lines —enough to weary the most 
valiant reader, notto mention the poor critic. 
Secondly, we object to the Spenserian mea- 
sure, which is adopted on this occasion, and 
which we think is the legitimate vehicle of 
serious and dignified poetry. Occasionally, 
indeed, as has been sufficiently proved by 
Byron, Beattie, and Thompson, it may be 
employed for humorous, and especially sa- 
tirical purposes. But then there is a differ- 
ence between the use of it for twelve cantos 
and merely a few stanzas, beyond which the 
authorities we have quoted, with all their 
wonderful powers, never ventured to emplov 
it. In Don Juan, for example, where the 
lively and the humorous was destined to pre- 
dominate, Byron resorted tothe ottava rima. 
It must be obvious to the least observant in 
such matters that the difficulties which the 
Spenserian stanza presents are many, and by 
no means to be easily overcome; the Alex- 
andrine, too, with which it terminates, is 
particularly unfriendly to humorous expres- 
sion. Our third and last complaint is, that 
there is a very serious abundance of rhymes, 
which the laws of poetry, in their utmost 
license, cannot possibly tolerate—a defect, 
indeed, naturally arising out of the absurd 
restraint which the author has imposed upon 
himself, and which we have just alluded to. 





The Constitutional History of England, from 
the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death 
of George Il. By Henry Hatram. 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1827. Murray. 

We have observed with satisfaction the in- 

creased taste for historical investigation which 

distinzuishes the present era; and in our fre- 
qvent notices of important works of history, 
have been anxious not only to foster and ex- 
t'nd such taste, but properly to direct its ap- 
plication, It was this feeling which occas 
soned and justified our elaborate reviews of 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion (vide 

No. 381. et. seq.) exhibiting a faithful col- 

lation of the original MSS., with all the sup- 

Pressed passages, and enriched with the un- 

published notes of Bishop Warburton; of 

Godwin's History of the Commonwealth ; of 

Turner's History of Henry VIIL., &c. To 

these volumes we felt real pleasure in directing 

the attention of our readers ; nor do we ex. 
perience a less degree of gratification in re- 
questing them to take with us a general sur- 
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vey of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History | six, the proposals of this young scion of the 
of England. In this gentleman's work on | house of Valois. Her council, though several 
the history of Europe during the middle of them, in their deliberations, bad much in- 


: wi . Snelich | Clined against the preposterous alliance, yet in 
>. the y= and peceray oS 0 ae the cad, dioghavtest ten eatatiames usuai with 
SCReees, SRP. SP 98: Sore the servants of self-willed princes, agreed, 


house of Plantagenet, —_ devcloped wit | oe conceiving, as they say, her earnest disposi- 
great judgment and ability, and in the pre- tion for this her marriage,” to further it with 
sent the constitutional history of our coantry } aj) their power. Sir Philip Sidney, with more 
is carried forward with no inferior display of | yeal loyalty, wrote her a spirited remonstrance, 
taste and industrious research. In both, the} which she had the magnanimity never to re- 
reader encounters the uncompromising ho-| sent. But she poured her indignation on 
nesty of the impartial historian, and the phi- | Stubbe, who, not entitled to use a private ad- 
losopher’s patient ardour of investigation. | dress, had ventured to arouse a popular ery in 
The style, too, unites in some degree the ele- } his “Gaping Gulph, in which England will 
gance of Turner with the energy of Godwin, be swallowed up by the French Matriage. 

and if not always invested with the mascu-| This pamphlet is very far from being what 


; ; a “age ah some have ignorantly or unjustly called it, a 
line attributes of the latter, it at least never virulent libel, but written in a sensible manner, 


offends us with the occasional inflation of lan- and with unfeigned loyalty and affection to- 
guage and strained sentimentality of the first. wards the queen. But besides the main offence 
Passing over the opening chapters which ) of addressing the people on state affairs, he 
treat of the English constitution from Henry | pad, in the simplicity of his heart, thrown out 
the Seventh to Mary,—the English church | many allusions proper to hurt her pride, such 
under Henry VILI., Edward VI., and Mary, | as dwelling too long on the influence her hus- 
and the laws of Elizabeth’s reign respecting | bind would acquire over her, and imploring 
the Roman Catholics and the Protestant non- | that she would ask her physicians, whether to 
conformists, — we arrive at a portion of the bear children at her years would not be highly 
first volume, not more interesting, but more dangerous to her life, Stubbe for writing this 
extractable—the civil government of Eliza- | P2™pblet received sentence to have his night 
heth hand cut off. When the penalty was inflicted, 


© Elizabeth ascended the throne with all the taking off his hat with bis left, he exclaimed, 


a g live Queen Elizabeth!” Burleigh, who 
advantages of a very extended authority. Long live Queen = 
Though the jurisdiction actually exerted by 


knew that his fidelity had borne so rude a test, 
- 9° | em od him % vi ome of 
the court of Star-chamber could not be vindi- | °™P/oyed Sim afterwards in answering som 
cated according to statute-law, it had been so 


the popish libellers. 
well established as to pass without many audi- 


‘ There is no room for wonder at any verdict 
blemurmurs. Her progenitors had intimidated that could be returned by a jury, when we con- 
the nobility ; and if she had something to fear 


sider what means the government possessed of 
at one season from this order, the fate of the 


securing it. The sheriff returned a pannel, ei- 
Duke of Norfolk, and of the rebellious earls in ther according to express directions, of which 
the north, put an end for ever to all apprehen- 


we have proofs, or to what he judged himself of 
' , ; the crown’s intention and interest. Ifa verdict 
sion from the feudal influence of the aristo- vetetetingle Bornes: . omg 
ei beli had gone against the prosecution in a matter of 
cracy. There seems no reason to believe that 
get “| moment, the jurors must have laid their ac- 
she attempted a more absolute power than her . ' e 
f : ) count with appearing before the Star-cliamber ; 
predecessors; the wisdom of ler counsellors, Lackey tf thee abdul ddesion Ge Uidiakial etnias 
on the contrary, led them generally to shun the y i Pes , 
more violent measures of the late reigns; but 


tion, with sharp words instead of enormous 
she certainly acted upon many of the prece- fines and indefinite imprisonment. The control 
dents they had bequeatiied her, with little con- 


of this arbitrary tribunal bound down and ren- 
sideration of their legality. Her own remarka- a See 5 ean tea ae 
ble talents, her masculine intrepidity, her rea- P ’ . quests by 
diuess of wit and royal depo:tment, which the 


twelve true men, the unadulterated voice of 
e peo *$ponsi 10d lel 

bravest men unaffectedly ureaded, her temper the people, responsible sone to God and tlair 

of mind above all, at once fiery and inscrutably 


conscience, that should have been heard in the 
: sanctuaries of justice, as fountains springing 
dissembling, would in any circumstances have Guu, tran tha he of vexth hitinadiah hike euuae 
; 1e |i ‘ a aters 
ensured her more real sovereignty than weak P . ‘ 
monarchs, however nominally absolute, can 


constrained in their course by art, stagnant and 
ever enjoy or retain. To these personal quali- 


impure. Until this weight that hung upon the 
; ‘onstitulion s d be taken o as lite- 
ties was added the co-operation of some of the constitution should be taken’o®, there was lit 
most diligent and circumspect, as well as the | 


| rally no prospect ofenjoying with security those 
Most sag.cious counsellors that any prince has 


civil privilig: § which it held forth.’ 

employed; men as unlikely to loose from their On the subject of the marriage, Mr, Hal- 
grasp the least portion of that authority which lam quotes Dr. Lingard, whom he considers 
they found themselves to possess, as to excite | as having fully established (what indeed was 
popular odium by an unusual or misplaced ex- | beyond ail reasonable dispute.) Elizabeth's 
ertion of it.’ passion for Anjou Dr. L. contends that 

To this sketch of Elizabeth’s character, we } those who believed the matter to have been 
append Mr. Hallam’s illustration of the judi- | mere policy, cannot have consulted the ori- 
cial iniquities of her reign, in the case of ginal documents. Mr. H. observes— 















Stubbe, the puritan lawyer, who wrote a ‘It was altogether repugnant to sound po- 
pamphlet against her intended marriage with; licy. Persons, the jesuit, indeed, says, in tis 
the Duke 0 Anjou :— famous libel, Leicester's Commonwealth, writ- 


‘It will be in the recollection of most of my | ten not long aiter this time, that it would have 
readers that, in the year 1579, Elizabeth ex- | been “ honourable, convenient, profitabfe, and 
posed herself to much censure and ridicule,and | needful:” which every honest Englishman 
inspired the justest alarm in her most faithful | would interpret by the rule of contraries. Sus- 
subjects, by entertaining, at the age of forty. . sex wrote indeed to the queen ia favour of the 
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martiage ; (Lodge, ii. 1775) and Cecil un- ecclesiastical commissioners. None to print | probable that Elizabeth's administration carried from 
doubtedly professed to favour it; but this must | any book, matter, or thing whatsoever, until it | too far, even as a matter of policy, this precay- thron 
bave been out of obsequiousness to the queen. | shall have been first seen, perused, and allowed | tionary system upon which they founded the bis y 
It was a habit of this minister to set down | by the Archbishop of Canterbury or Bishop of ; penal code against popery: and we may surely air 0! 
briefly the argumeats on both sides of a ques- | London, except the queen's printer, to be ap- | point to a contrast very advantageous to our jmbi! 
tion, sometimes in paralle] columns, someiimes pointed for some special service, or law printers, | modern constitution, in the lenient treatment who 
successively ; a method which would seem too | who shall’require the license only of the chief} which the Jacobite faction experienced from ed b 
formal in our age, but tending to give himself} justices. Every one selling books printed | the princes of the house of Hanover. She } dang 
and others a clearer view of the case. He has | contrary to the intent of this ordinance to suffer | reignec, however, in a period of real difficulty favor 
done this twice in the present instance; Mur- | three months’ imprisonment. The Stationers’; and danger. At such seasons few ministers rect 
den, 322, 331; and it is evident that he does | Company empowered to seareh houses and | will abstain from arbitrary actions, except those a pre 
not, and cannot, answer his own objections to | shops of printers and booksellers, and to seize who are not strong enough to practise them, his < 
the match. When the council waitea on her} all books printed in contravention of this ordi-| Passing from Elizabeth to James I., we he di 
with this resolution in favour of the marriage, } nance, to destroy and deface the presses, and tind the court of the latter pronounced in- sono 
she spoke sharply to those whom she believed | to arrest and bring before the council those who | comparably the most disgraceful scene of a ter 
to be against it. Yet the treaty went on for shall have off nded therein.’ | profligacy which this country has ever wit- too 
two years, her coquetry in this strange delay We now arrive at some curious anecdotes | nessed; equal to that of Charles IL., in the page 
breeding her, as Walsingham wrote from Paris, | of the private business which the designing | laxity of female virtue, and without any sort el 
* greater dishonour than I dare commit to pa- | j3uJoigh delighted to perform :— ” | of parallel in some other respects ' = 
per.” Strype’s Annals, iii. 2. That she ulti- | © IB 5 I ‘ i oe Sreetininssff r respects. Even and | 
mately broke it off, must be ascribed to the ‘Those whose curiosity has led them to | 8'OSS drun — 1S imputed to some of the It is 
suspiciousness and irresolution of her charac- somewhat more acquaintance with the details ladies who acted in the court pageants, bert} 
ter, which, acting for once conjointly with her | of English history under Elizabeth than the which,’ observes Mr, Hallam, ¢ Mr. Gifford the | 
good understanding, overcame a disgraceful | pages of Camden or Hume will afford, cannot who seems absolutely enraptured with this of oj 
inclination.’ but have been struck with the perpetual inter- | age and its manners, might as well have re- to gi 
With respect to the restrictions to which ference “a in wig with — of private membered.’ With respect to James himself, min: 
the press was subjected under the govern- concern, 4 am far from pretending to know | the historian quotes a speech which he ad- oo 
*. : | F. how far the solicitations for a prime minister’s | dressed to the Star-chamber in 1616 dij his 
ment of Elizabeth, we find the following par-! .iq and influence may extend at resent. Yet a ~ » And in the 
se a pripaatbgee ins eat’ ea wa \ohe~ re ct | which he asserts that ‘it is atheism and blas- , 
 * a y he CM- | Hhemy to dispute what God can do : good ond 
© It is natural to suppose, that a government | ployed, like Cecil, where he had no personal os ny p por », S00 but 
: i iil: ta : se ; Christians content themselves with his will 

thus arbitrary and vigilant must have looked | connexion, in reconciling family quarrels, ; , : “tear . Hun 
with extreme jealousy on the diffusion of free | interceding with a jandlord for his tenant, or revealed in his word ; so ut ei presumption ries 
inguiry through the press. The trades of print- | persuading a rich citizen to bestow his daugh- and high contempt in a subject to dispute viat 
ing and bookselling, in fact, though not abso- | ter on a young lord, We are sure, at least, what a king can do, or to say that a king duct 
lutely licensed, were always subject toa sort | that he could not use the air of authority upon | Cannot do this or that.’ ‘It is probable,’ foun 
of peculiar supeiintendence. Besides protect- | such occasions. The vast collection of Lord continues Mr, H., ‘ that his familiar conversa- sion 
ing the copyright of authors, the council fre- | Burleigh’s letters in the Museum is full of such | tion was full of this rhodomontade, disgust- far ¢ 
quently issued proclamations to restrain the | petty matters, too insignificant, for the most | ing and contemptible, from so wretched a of hi 
importation of books, or to regulate their sale. | part, to be mentioned even by Strype. They | pedant, as well as offensive to the indignant circ 
It a - — * so rape ¥ a Be to however, Hh ? curious view | ears of those who knew and valued their li- on 
ve - 0 aruca WOTKS On li S a sual as , ° ’ | 
Sis; “fi taute eonslvance, Was ines! in| ot’ Wbed evo Ma beta od ammeter emcee =— | 
favour of educated men, the utmost strictness | nobleman under a strict and pryi more deeply into Mr. Hallam's jus and had 

| : ! t st t € prying steward. | .. i]. sidered vi f the disposit nd . 

was used in suppressing that light infantry of | We are told that the relaxation ofthis minister's ee eee com 
literature, the smait and vigorous pamphlets, | mind was to study the state of England and the government of James. Equally do we re- mor 
with which the two parties arrayed against the | pedigrees of its nobility and gentry; of these gret our inability to quote largely from the higt 
church assaulted her opposite flanks. Stowe, | last he drew whole books with his own hands, | 24mirable chapters devoted to the eventful wh« 
the well-known chronicler of England, wholay | so that he was better versed in descents and | Teign of the first Charles; but the philoso- 4 
under suspicion of an attachment to popery, }] families than most ofthe heralds, and would phical and liberal estimate of that unfortu- and 
bad his library searched by warrant, and his } often surprise persons of distinction at his table | nate monarch’s character, cannot be denied a Opp 
unlawful books taken away 5 several of which | by appeating better acquainted with their | place in our columns:— eta 
were but materials for his work. Whitgift, in | manors, parks, and woods, than themselves. ‘In discussing each particular transaction cilit 
this as in every other respect, aggravated the | Such knowledge was not sought by the crafty | in the life of Charles, as of any other sovereign, pare 
rigour of preceding times. At his instigation, | Cecil for mere diversion’s sake. It was a main | it is required by the truth of history to spare no be \ 
the Star chamber, in 1586, published ordi- | part of bis system to keep alive in the English | just animadversion upon his faults ; especially mace 
nances for the reguiation ol thie press. The | gentry a persuasion that his eye was upon them. ' where much art has been employed by the wri- ver 
preface to these recite s cnormities and abuses of } No minister was ever more exempt from that | ters most in repute to carry the stream of pub- diff 
disordeily persons professing the artof printing | false security which is the usual weakness ofa! lic prejudice in an opposite direction. But to. 
and selling books to have more and more} court. His failing was rather a bias towards | when we come to a general estimate of his an 
increased in spite of the ordinances tade | suspicion and timidity ; there were times, at ; character, we should act unfairly not to give mu 
against them, which it attributes to tue inade- | least, in which his strength of mind seems to their full weight to those peculiar circum- eve 
quacy of the penalties hitherto inflicted. Every | have almost deserted him, through sense of the | stances of his condition in this worldly scene, unf 
printer therefore is enjoined to certify his presses | perils of his sovereign and country. But those. which tend to account for and extenuate his reg 
to the Stationers’ Company, on pain of having | perils appear less to us, who know how the | failings. The station of kings is, in a moral olo; 
tuem defaced, aad suffering a year S imprison- vessel outrode them, than they could doto one sense, so unfavourable, that those who are rea 
inent. None to print at all under similar pe- | harassed by continual informations of those | least prone to servile admiration should be on the 
nalties, except in London, and one in each of } numerous spies whom he employed boti at! their guard against the opposite error of an un- mu 
the two univeisities. No printer who has only | home and abroad. The one word of Burleigh’s | candid severity. There seems no fairer method ap 
set up his trade within six montlis to exercise | policy was prevention ; and this was dictated | of estimating the intrinsic worth of a sovereign, of | 
it any longer, nor any to begin it in future, | by a consciousness of wanting an armed force than to treat him as a subject, and judge, so the 
until the excessive multitude of printers be ) Or money to support it, as well as by some | far as the history of his life enables us, what he { 
diminished, and brought to such a number as | uncertainty as to the public spirit, in respect at would have been in that more private and hap- his 
the Archbisaop of Canterbury and Bishop of | least of religion. But a government that directs pier condition, from which the chance of birth we 
London, for the time being, shall think conve- | its chief atiention to prevent offences against has excluded him. Tried by this test, we can- we 
nient; but whenever any addition to the num- | itself is in its very nature incompatible with not doubt thai Charles the First would have ite 
ber ol miaster printers shall ve required, the | that absence of restraint, that inmaunity from been not altogether an amiable man, but one M 
Stationers Company shail select proper persons } suspicion, in which civil liberty, as a tangible ; deserving of general esteem 3 his firm and cou- ee 
ty use that calling with the spprobation of the | possession, may be said to exisi. itappears  scientious virtues the same, his deviations : 
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from right far less frequent, than upon the 
throne. It is tobe pleaded for this prince, that 
pis youth had breathed but the contaminated 
air of a profligate and servile court, that he had 
imbibed the lessons of arbitrary power from all 
who surrounded bim, that he had been betray- 
ed by a father’s culpable blindness into the 
dangerous society of an ambitious unprincipled 
favourite. To have maintained so much cor- 
rectness of morality as his enemies confess, was 
a proof of Charles’s virtuous dispositions ; but 
his advocates are compelled also to own, that 
he did not escape as little injured by the poi- 
gonous aduiation to which he had listened. Ot 
a temper by nature, and by want of restraint, 
too passionate, though not vindictive ; and, 
though not absolutely cruel, certainly deficient 
in gentleness and humanity, he was entirely 
unfit for the very difficult station of royalty, 
and especially for that of a constitutional king. 
It is impossible to excuse his violations of h- 
berty on the score of ignorance, especially after 
the petition of right; because his impatience 
of opposition from his council made it unsafe 
to give him any advice that thwarted his deter- 
mination. His other great fault was want of 
sincerity—a fault that appeared in all parts of 
his life, and from which no one who has paid 
the subject any attention will pretend to excul- 
pate him. Those indeed who know nothing 
but what they findin Hume, may believe, on 
Hume's 2uthority, that the king’s contempora- 
ries never dreamed of imputing to him any de- 
viation from good fuith 5 as if the whole con- 
duct of the parliament had not been evidently 
founded upon a distrust, which, on many occa- 
sions, they very explicitly declared. ut, so 
far as this insincerity was shown in the course 
of his troubles, it was a failing which untoward 
circumstances are apt to produce, and which 
the extreme bypocrisy of many among his ad- 
versaries might sometimes palliate. few per- 
sonages in history, we should recollect, have 
had so much of their actions reveuled, and 
commented upon, as Charles; it is, perhaps, a 
mortifying truth, that those who have stood 
highest with posterity have seldom been those 
who have been most accurately known. 

‘The turn of his mind was rather peculiar, 
and laid him open with some justice to very 
Opposite censures—for an extreme obstinacy in 
retaining his opinion, and for an excessive fa- 
cility in adopting that of others. But the ap- 
parent incongruity ceases when we observe that 
he was tenacious of enJs, and irresoluie as to 
means 5 better fitted to reason than io «ct; ne- 
ver swerving from a few main principles, but 
diffident of his own judgment in its application 
to the course of aifairs. His chief talent was 
an acuteness in dispute; a talcnt not usually 
much exercised by kings, but which the strange 
events of his life called into action. He had, 
unfortunately for himself, gone into the study 
most fashionable in that age, of polemical the- 
ology; and, though not at all learned, bad 
read enough of the English divines to maintain 
their side of the current controversies with 
much dexterity. But this unkingly talent was 
a poor conipensation for the continual mistakes 


of his judgment in the art of government, and 
the conduct of his affairs.’ 





Our closing specimen of this invaluable 
history is from the reign of Charles II. ; and 
we choose it on account of the novel (and, 
We confess, to us unweleome,) light in which 
it exhibits the character of Algernon Sidney. 
Mr. Hallam believes this illustrious man to 


opposition, among whom Barillon distributed | 
the gratuities of the French king, and thus | 
forcibly supports that opinion :— | 


‘if indeed we were to read, that Algernon 
Sidney had been bought over by Louis XIV. or | 
Charles II. to assist in setting up absolute mo- | 
narchy in England, we might fairly oppose our | 
knowledge of his inflexible and haughty cha- 
racter, of his zeal, in life and death, for repub- 
lican liberty. But there is, I presume, some 
moral distinction between the acceptance of a 
bribe to desert or betray our principles, and that 
of a trifling present for acting in conformity to 
them. The one is, of course, to be styled cor- 
ruption; the other is repugnent to a gencrous 
and delicate mind, but too much sanctioned by 
the practice of an age far Jess scrupulous than 
our own, to have carried with it any great self- 


| 





reproach or sense of degradation. [tis truly 
inconceivable that men of such property as Sir 
Thomas Littleton or Mr. Foley should have ac- 
cepted 300 or 500 guineas, the sums mentioned 
by Barillon, as the price of apostacy from those 
political principles to which they owed the 
esteem of their country, or of an implicit com- 
pliance with the dictates of France. It is suf- 
ficiently disgraceful to the times in which they 
lived, that that they should have accepted so 
pitiful a gratuity ; unless, indeed, we should 
in candour resort to an hypothesis which seems 
tenable, that they agreed among themselves 
not to run the chance of offending Louis, or ex- 
citing his distrust, by a refusal of this money. 
Sidney, indeed, was, as there is reason to 
think, a distressed man; he had formerly been 
in connection with the court of France, and had 
persuaded himself that the countenance of that 
power might one day or other be afforded to his 


and consequently to the Dutch alliance, from 
the sume governing motive: is it strange that 
one so circumstanced should have accepted a 
small gratification from the King of France, 
which implied no dereliction of his duty as an 
Englishman, or any sacrifice of political inte- 
grity? And I sbould be glad to be informed 
by the idolaters of Algernon Sidney’s name, 
what we know of him from autlientic and con- 
temporary sources which renders this incre- 
dible. ‘*No man of common sense, I ima- 
gine,’ says Lord Jolin Russell, “ can believe 
that he took the money for himself. His chia. 
racter is one of heroic pride and gencrosity. 
His declining to sit in judgment on the king, 
his extolling the sentence when Charles IIL. 
was restored, his shooting a horse for which 
Louis XIV. offered him a large sum, that he 
might not submit to the will of a despot, are 
all traits of a spirit as noble as it is uncommon. 
With a soul above meanness, a station above 
poverty, and a temper of philosophy above co- 
vetousness, What min will be envious enough 
to think that he was a pensioner in Franee ?” 
‘I must fairly confess that, in my opinion, 
all those who believe that Sidney took the mo- 
ney at all, believe that he took it fur himself; 
and notwithstanding this high eulogium, I ad- 
here to the reasoning in my text. The noble 
descendant of Lord Russell, equal to him in 
candour and virtue, but far superior in talents, 
has lost sight, I must take leave to say, of his 
usual good sense and good taste in mentioning 
with praise the idle story of Sidney's shooting 
his horse. It was such an action as Alderman 
Sawbridge or Mr. Thomas Brand Hollis would 
have thought very fine; but which, on a mo- 





have been one of those leading members of 


ment’s thought, Lord Jolin Russell would sxe 


darling scheme of a commonwealth; he had | 
contracted a dislike to the Prince of Orange, | 












in its true light, asa piece of vulgar brutality, 
unworthy of Sidney’s character and station, 
and most unlikely to be true. He was a repub- 
lican, no doubt, and wished to see such a form 
of government established at ho.ue ; butit was 
a Roman senator, with no bigoted abhorrence 
of kings, or cosmopolite Zeal. Nor was 
Louis X1V., as Lord Jobn well knows, a Muley 
Molock, who would have taken away a geutle- 
man’s horse by violence. The truth is, thut 
Sidney was a little too much disposed towards 
that great monarch; and would, I have no 
question, buve been most happy both to oblige 
his majesty and to pocket the pistoles. But it 
has been the fashion for a long time (chiefly, I 
am persuaded, through the delusion of the ear, 
the name of Algernon Sidney baving so speci- 
Ous a sound) to exaggerate his merits, so that 
even those who are best able to form an esti- 
mate of them are carried away ; and | have no 
doubt that such as know very little will be dls- 
satisfied with what I have said of their idol.’ 

In our notice of this very superior work, 
we have sought rather to lay before our readers 
a few striking specimens of the historian’s 
style, than to point out the many new and in- 
teresting views which he has taken of the na- 
ture and progress of the laws and institutions 
of our country,—all the variations of which, 
throughout the long period of which his vo- 
lumes treat, have been minutely marked, and 
are powerfully described. For clear and 
strong judgment, the most evident and un- 
impeachable impartiality,—for strength of 
reasoning and fascination of style, this con- 
stitutional History of England will take its 
place among the most justly esteemed pro- 
ductions of any age or country. 


The Foreign Quarterly Review: No. II. 
Truettel & Co. 
Tuts publication has appeared so late in the 
week, that we have been merely able to 
glance at a few of the articles, among which 
that on the life and writings of Ernst Schulze 
(whose Bezauberte Rose has always been a 
favourite poem of ours); one on Balbi’s Eth- 
nograplical Atlas, and those on Southern 
Germany ; Manzoni’s Italian novel, I. Pre- 
messi Sposi; Modern German Tragedy, and 
itussian literature, will prove most generally 
attractive. There are two or three historical 
subjects, and of these the notice of Daru’s 
History of Brittany, although shorter than we 
should have expected on a subject so inti- 
mately connected with our own annals, is 
fraught with interest. Of the articles on the 
Progress of Metaphysics in Germany; on 
the Refractive and Dispersive Powers of Glass 
and Achromatic Telescopes; on the Pro- 
ductive and Commercial Powers of France ; 
on Catholicism in Siberia; and on the History 
of the Astronomy of the eighteenth century, 
we do not profess to speak, as it would be 
impossible to judge fairly of them without a 
very attentive perusal. The notice of the 
German Pocket Books for 1828, contains 
little more than a mere list of the subjects in 
sixteen of these publications, but as it occupies 
only five pages, and is withal useful both for 
present and future reference, we do not object 
to it. Upon the whole, we think that this 
number is more varied than its predecessor ; 








yet, we are of opinion, that it would be more 
judicious to devote less space to such subjects 
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as that on Catholicism in Siberia, which alone 
occupies forty-five pages. Such papers ap- 
year to us rather intended to catch th: mere 
English reader, than to satisfy those who look 
for information relative to continental litera- 
ture. Along with this number is given a 
separate half sheet, entitled the Foreign 
Quarterly Review versus the Foreign Review : 
whether this will call forth a repty we know 
not, but we should question the policy of 
thus exciting the attention of the public to a 
rival journal. Asto the merits of the case 
itself, we do not venture to offer any opinion 
on such a very debateable and delicate sub- 
yect. 


The Anatomy of the Bones and Muscles, exrhi- 
biting the Parts as they appear on Dissec- 
tion, and particularly in the Living Figure, 
as applicable to the Fine Arts.  De- 
signed, for the use of Artists, by Grorcr 
Simpson, M.R.C.S. &c. London, 1827. 

Tue great tendency of the work before us, to 
advance the science of anatomy among stu- 
dents of the fine arts, is unquestionable. Mr. 
Simpson has delineated the bones in a man- 
ner that must call forth the praise both of the 
anatomist and artist; the muscles are care- 
fully drawn from dissections on the recent 
subject, and we cannot but congratulate the 
profession on the appearance of a book that 
will form asimilar standard among students in 
the fine arts, as those of Albinus or Lizars is 
among those of the medical profession. The 
engravings are beautifully drawn in lithogra- 
phy, by some of our best artists. The works 
which of late years have appeared, for the 
use of the artist, are, like those on many other 
branches of science, of very little use, from 
their size; and the minuteness with which 
the parts are described not only tend to 
retard the progress of the student by their 
prolixity, but also to perplex his ideas, and 
give him a dislike for that study which is so 
essential to a more perfect knowledge of his 
profession; viz. anatomy, which is un- 
questionably the basis of the fine arts, and 
is indispensable to the painter, the sculptor, 
and the engraver. It is to these branches 
what physic is to sargery,—of no value with- 
out the aid of each other, and both together 
frequently perform wonders. What can be 
more disgusting than to see the finest drapery 
defaced by an arm or a leg too long, or ridi- 
culously foreshortened, and one muscle sub- 
stituted for another; when the whole action 
of the body is deformed and indisposed by 
the ignorance of the artist. 


Ornithologu ; or, the Birds: a Poem ; with 
an Introduction to their Natural History, 
and Copious Notes By James JENNINGs. 
12mo. pp. 497. London,1827. Poole 
and Edwards. 

Ir requires not much reasoning to prove how 

fit a subject the works of God form for the 

untiring contemplation of man ; for they yield 
the purest and most permanent sources of 
happiness; and the study of them must ex- 

and the mind, and correct and enlarge our 
ideas respecting them, and strengthen our 
love to that infinitely wise, powerful, and be- 
nevo'ent Being by whom they were made 
originally, and have beem sustained through 








| successive ages. And of all those works, 


; perhaps none are entitled to more admiration 


and attention than the different orders of 
| creatures destined to ‘ fly above the earth in 
the open firmament of heaven.” The pheno- 
mena of birds, already noticed, are of an ex- 
ceedingly curious and striking nature, and 
yet from the little light comparatively thrown 
on several points, it is evident ornithology 
has not obtained the consideration which it 
deserves. We were glad, therefore, some 
time ago, to witness the establishment of a 
Zoological Society, which is now in active 
operation, and w¢ shall hope the measures of 
its supporters will be crowned with abun- 
dant success. Thus much information, at 
least, cannot fail being procured, which must 
lead to the increasing of our present know- 
ledge. 

To be ignorant of this subject is creditable 
to none; but, for young persons, we can 
scarcely conceive a field more engaging 
and edifying than the natural history of birds, 
their structure, and the various ways in which 
they display their intelligence. It is one 
from which lessons and maxims the most 
important may be deduced by wise and un- 
derstanding parents and guardians. 

Too often have books on ornithology, as 
on other subjects, been rather adapted for 
scientific than for general readers, much less 
youthful minds; and terms not understood by 
every one, and difficult of remembrance, have 
been generally used. Mr. Jennings has long 
turned his attention to the removing this im- 
pediment; and it is but honest to avow that, 
whether we consider the extent of informa- 
tion he has here collected, or the easy and 
unaffected style in which his work is written, 
our opinion is that it should obtain a place in 
the libraries of those who are seeking for 
themselves or their children a plain and full 
treatise on this interesting branch of study. 
Of the poetry itself we cannot speak so fa- 
vourably as of the introduction and notes, 
but the whole performance merits our com- 
mendation, 





Wine and Spirit Adulterators unmasied, in a 
Treatise setting forth the Manner employed, 
and the various Ingredients which constitute 
the Adulterations und Impositions effected 
with the different Wines and Spirits offired 
to the Public, through the medium of cheap 
Prices, Sc. By One of the Old School. 
London, 1827. Robins and Co. 

Turs is a copious and strong out-pouring of 

public spirit, by ‘one of the old school,’ a 

wine and spirit merchant, retired from busi- 

ness, with a competency acquired by fair 
trading, and with no feeling of pique as to 
the injury caused to his own pursuits by the 
system he feels it his duty to reprobate.’ 
We will not do the philanthropic writer so 
much injustice, as to suppose that (like Ma- 
ton, the celebrated unmasker of the adultera- 
tors of bread and flour,) be has himself pro- 
fited by the mal-practices which he de- 
nounces ; on the contrary, we gladly give 
him all imaginable credit for purity of mo- 
tive, and believe that his exposition may be 
of considerable service to the consumers of 





wine and spirits. Our readers would not 


| 





thank us for entering at length into the yari- 
ous arts by which numerous dealers in these 
commodities contrive to underrate their bre- 
thren, deceive the public, and enrich them. 
selves. Statements, wlich appear to carry 
with them the evidence of their authenticity, 
and calculations, upon which apparently 
every reliance may be placed, are here ad- 
vanced, and to such, in these pages, we refer 
all who are interested in the subject. The 
author's object has been to expose the frau- 
dulent tricks by which certain advertisers are 
enabied to offer at extraordinary low prices, 
articles which he pronounces to be spurious 
and deleterious; and in support of the asser- 
tions contained in this exposition, he points 
triumphantly to the many convictions which 
have taken place under the excise laws, for 
adulteration aid imposition of various kinds, 
And now arses the natural inquiry, * how are 
we to avoid these evils?’ Our author shal] 
reply, though we cannot but regret that the 
answer is not more explicit, and particularly 
that we are not supplied with tests, by which 
the true nature of the article may be disco- 
vered :— 

‘From the facts and arguments alone, which 
[have submitted, | leave the public to gather 
some idea of the extent to which these fraudu- 
Jent aduiterations bave been, and still are, 
practised, with the honest conviction, that 
should they appear of sutticient weight to in- 
duce many to apply where the genuine article 
is sold, at a moderate price, a more effectual 
stop would be put to tuis most unjustifiable 
system, than could, perhaps, be done by any 
other method whatever ’ 


A Sermon Preached in the Cathedval Church 
of Wells, at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Bath ard Wells Diocesan School, on 
Tuesday, October 9th, 1827, By Groner 
Henry Law, D.D.F.R. and F.AS. Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. London, 1827. 
J. Rodwell. 

AN impressive discourse in which the duty of 
instructing the people, and the advantages 
derivable from education are dwelt upon with 
great earnestness and energy. We trust it 
will have the effect of relieving the institution 
the interests of which it advocates, from em- 
barrassments which paralyse its exertions, 
and almost threaten it with dissolution. It 
occasions us equal regret and wonder, ata 
period when all acknowledge the propriety of 
enlarging the views, and improving the in- 
tellect of the great body of the people, those 
establishments which have proved themselves 
best calculated to effect these purposes, 
should be languishing for support. 


The Ambassador's Secretary: a Tale. By 
Jane Hervey, Author of Brougham Cas- 
tle, &e. 4 vols. 12mo. London, 1827. 
A. K. Newman. 

Turne is amusement and some diversity of 

character in this tale, though we cannot allow 

that the construction of the plot is very ofl- 
ginal, or the nomenclature of the characters 
introduced, very tasteful. The style is un- 
ambitious, and the narrative not encumbered 
by those prosing reflections which hang as 
dead-weights at the threshold of many no- 
velists’ chapters. Neither are there any 1m- 
pertinent attempts at describing scenery, Stop 
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ys midway in our career to hang over 
_ ‘ces, or recline beneath the shadow of 
Pe prageous trees, or gaze Narcissus-like on 
some transparent pool ;—thus unimpeded, we 
yursue the story at our ease, and follow with 
considerable interest the fortunes of the Am- 
hassador'’s Secretary,’ till they conclude in 
yeace, competence, and matrimonial com- 


fort. 


—_——s 
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ORIGINAL. 


oooregee? 
THE EX{LEV MINSTREL’S ELEGY. 
My harp! my harp! thy sweetly soothing 
powers 
Are suited ill to such a clime as this : 
Thine own is one of sunshine and of flowers, 
Of love and song, of musie and of bliss! 
Tiy sounds were taught to breathe their magic 
feel.ng 
Beneath a sky, whose smile was ever warm 5 
Whose aspect ne’er offended by revealing 
The threats or traces of a winter's storm. 
Not, as in this, where one eternal chill 
Blights each dear string my fingers tremble 
oer 5 , 
My harp! my harp! farewell thy dulcet thrill ; 
‘T ne’er shall strike thee as I struck before! 
No more shall hear thee on the Arno’s stream, 
When summer eves so tranquillize the air; 
It needeth not a poet’s mind to deem 
That something heavenly is presiding there 3; 
As once | did—teaching my genile art 
To one of Eve’s most Eden-like of daughters, 
Pausing at times to press her to my heart, 
Along its flowery banks and moon lit waters. 
No, my loved mistress, I shall ne’er again 
Steal to thy lattice in my gondolet, 
To breathe to thee the tender signal strain 
That told the listening spirits when we inet, 
Yet in thy dreams shouldst thou e’er think on 
me, 
Thou’ it hear my voice still round the night 
breeze twine ; 
But do not wake—oh, no! for if there de 
A voice beneath thy lattice,—’tis not mine! 
Mate is the harp that broke thy virgin slumbers; 
Forgot the lay to which thy minstrel sang;— 
Forgot? and has my harp forgot those numbers? 
No, no, not yet—'twas thus the measure rang: 
The exile dung his hand across the chords— 
Breathed a few strains, but ah, their well- 
known tone 
Had drawn a tear—he could not sing the words— 
The faithful barp went through the liy alone! 
SFORZA. 


LITERARY ILLUSIONS. 


Literary illusions! Can there be illusions 
in literary affairs? In doce affairs, every-day 
occurrences,—almost all the marriages which 
take place,—prove that we are continually 
deceived: we see angels at eighteen, nine- 
teen, twenty, and upwards, in whom we are 
persuaded exist every grace, every virtue, 
every sweetness, that can compensate for the 
intricacies, artifices, and bitternesses of life ; 
we would stake our existence upon their 
truth, their desire to please, and their ability 
to make us perfectly happy; to them we 
bend the knee, offer our worship, and sacri- 
fice our liberty ;—and eventually find that 
our persuasions are illusions; and our chief 
consolation is in reflecting, that we are li- 
beral enough to conceive perfection to exist, 
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where none but those swayed by tender se1- 
sibilites could imagine any thing of the kind : 
Our experience also teaches us, that there 
are women, angelic in their appearance, who 
can fascinate, conquer, and vow,—and laugh 
at our laws and our weaknesses. Such are 
the illusions of love! But in literature, if a 
man is deceived, who is to blame? None 
but himself. fle knows his own depth, what 
he has learnt, what he has invented, and 
what he can perform. . The pure treasures of 
literature are his own ; he can dispense them 
at will; and the glorious field in which he 
can exercise his intellect expands in propor- 
tion to the fertility of his imagination. ‘ Here, 
then,’ said I, upon finding some fading flow- 
ers, with which [ had fondly bedizened a 
shrine to [lymen,—‘ here will [ strike out a 
course according to my best judgment, de- 
pendent upon myself alone; its paths shall 
be adorned with the brilliancy of my fancy, 
and the mystic changes of humanity be illus. 
trated by the ingenuity of my developments ; 
then the world will admire the fruits of my 
labour, wealth will be at my command, and 
even contemporaries will unite in praising 
my immortal powers! Why, therefore,’ said 
I, with feelings of past disappointments 
mingling with the glowing animations of 
hope, ‘ why should [ look to others for happi- 
ness, when so much is within my own pow- 
These and similar reflections induced 
me to fix myself in my study, and, at the end 
of little more than fourteen days, [ found my- 
self in possession of an original manuscript, 
which, | had no doubt, would soon realize 
all I had promised myself. With this view 
1 fixed upon a publisher of eminence, ap- 
pointed a meeting, showed him my volume, 
and requested he would usher it into the 
world; but he required a week to pass judg- 
ment upon the performance! A week! an 
eternity! ‘ Zounds,’ said I, ‘in America, 
an edition of five thousand would be printed 
and sold in half the time.’-—* But, sir,’ said 
he, with a sarcastical grin, beaming with self- 
complacency, ‘we are not in America,’ 
‘ No,’ said I, seizing my manuscript, ‘ nor, if 
we were, should you be benefited by my ge- 
nius.’—‘ Sir,” replied he, very coolly, ‘nor 
perhaps in England neither,’ 

My soul was fired, curses filled my heart, 
—but I silently put my work in my pocket, 
took a hasty leave, and, when [ had reached 
a retired street, giving loose to my feelings, I 
stamped upon the pavement, as though I 
would {ix it firmer in the earth. After a lit- 
tle of this stamping, 1 became more com- 
posed, reproved myself with my own 
maxim, and inquired whether this was the 
kind of happiness that was within my own 
power? I became calm, resolved to get my 
book printed myself, to consult no more pub- 
lishers, but merely enploy some bookseller 
to act as my agent. Consequently, | made 
a calculation of how many copies [ should 
require, and formed an estimate of the pro- 
bable number of purchasers, upon the follow- 
ing basis :—my particular friends and their 
friends could not take less than two hundred 
copies ; among the one thousand members 
of the houses of Parliament, making due al- 
lowance for blockheads, there would be at 


least two hundred men of taste—two hun- 
dred and two hundred are four hundred ; 
I could not reckon less than two hundred in- 
telligent men in the army and navy—six 
hundred; among the learned, viz. the clergy, 
the professors of law and medicine, and stu- 
dents in our various colleges and public esta- 
blishments, as many as the peers, commons, 
army, and navy put together,—aix hondred 
and six hundred are twelve handred;: the 
nobility, gentry, artists, and persons of this 
class, reckoning moderately, only five hun- 
dred out of the whole—seventeen hundred ; 
four hundred would, most probably, be 
wanted for booksellers and persons not enu- 
merated, and as many more to form a stock 
for exportation, &c.—altogether, for the first 
edition, about two thousand five hundred co- 
pies. This estimate, I felt persuaded, was 
clearly within the bounds of prudence ; upon 
this scale I formed my arrangements, and I 
was recommended to a diligent printer, who 
soon put me into possession of two thousand 
five hundred volumes, which could not be 
surpassed for typographcial elegance—nor, I 
may add, beauty of composition. Three 
huudred and forty pounds cleared these ex- 
penses, and I merely commissioned a book- 
seller to sell my work, and hand over the 
proceeds. Knowing the exorbitant profits of 
tradespeople, [T did not reckon that my net 
returns would much exceed one thousand 
pounds. Eighteen months passed away, 
during which I watched the progress of the 
sale of my book ; alas! it needed not close 
watching, it went on so slow/y; and, would 
you believe it, out of the whole community I 
have enumerated, (although £50 was spent 
in advertising) not more than a hundred in- 
dividuals could possibly have heard of my 
book—for not more than twenty copies were 
sold ; and I determined not to give that away 
which every intelligent person ought to have 
purchased. You, sir, would perhaps wish 
to know the title of my book—but no, that 
shall be my own secret; but you may feel 
assured that the subject was weil chosen, and 
the whole work replete with interesting beau- 
ties, set forth in the best style of classic pu- 
rity. My entire disappointment originates 
in my wnpetuosity at the publishers; yes, a 
good publisher can sell any thing, even trash; 
oh! then, but for my impetuosity, how my 
work would have gone off! Now, sir, for 
the sake of living authors, | wou!d wish you 
to publish this plain statement, to caution 
them against printing their own works; for, 
they may rely upon me, merit is nothing—a 
publisher every thing—a good publisher is a 
man who can command the minds and poek- 
ets of all the reading subjects in his Britannie 
majesty’s dominions ! D. G. 





ABSENCE, 
Ir adversity has its uses, so has absente,— 
though both are accompanied by considerable 
pain. It is only when we have passed 
through the ordeal of separation, that we 
know how to appreciate the worth from 
which we are divided ; and are thoroughly 
sensible of the extent of every injury friends 
have experienced at our hands. In this re- 








| spect, the results of a. temporary separation, 
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are not unlike those of death itself: they give 
to every object the most beautiful and attrac- 
tive shape, and invest them with the gentlest 
and most bewitching colours. Memory holds 
up her glass, and we recognize therein only 
the fair, the wise, the lovely, and the good. 
How inevitably is purification the effect of 
pain! how surely is affection heightened and 
increased by temporary absence! The cold, 
the sensual, the self-willed,—all are improved 
by having removed from them the beings on 
whom they have exercised their selfishness 
and tyranny. In the solitude of separation, 
the heart recoils upon itself, and, no longer 
misled by passion, or biassed by selfish injus- 
tice,—no longer the slave of gross appetites, 
(sacrificing all things for their gratification. ) 
it looks back with remorse on the career it 
has heretofore pursued, and in the calmness 
of renovated feeling and honourable resolve, 
devotes itself not less to atonement for the 
past, than to forbearance for the future. w. 





ODE TO THE DEITY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF AHAB, 


O THOU, unseen, unknown, 
Whetber on yonder mighty cloud, 
That girds the dimm’d sun like a shroud, 

Thou bast thy throne ; 

Or where upon the snowy crest 
Of yon high mountain lies in rest 

The starry train ; 

Or where the darkly-frowning wood 

Stands like a giant o’er the flood, 

My soul invokes thee—on the air 

Of midnight soars to thee my prayer; 
Let it not be in vain. 


If on the sun-lit hill or lowly plain, 
~ Or where at eve among the falling leaves, 
Hushing their slumber, falls the patt’ring rain ; 
Or where the dark wave heaves, 
With flashing foam and sullen roar, 
Its huge length on the trembling shore, 
When day is drear; 
Or where the night winds, mournfully, 
Among the leafless poplars sigh, 
Thou dwell’st,—thy suppliant hear. 
Let truth prevail through all the realms of man, 
Let each his proper interest see, 
At peace with all mankind to be, 
Nor dwindle out his span 
In uscless wars, that desolate 
The fair green earth on which he stands, 
And bring upon bis children hate, 
And blood-stain’d hands. 
No longer let the iron car 
Of merciless, unsparing war 
Trample down the grain that gives 
The food by which man purest lives. 
As snow-drops, melted by the sun, 
Rolling down the mountain's brow, 
Do but from their prison run 
To mingle in the lake below, 
So let the mass of human kind 
Be as one body—as one mind. 


What reasonable mind can doubt thy power? 
Art thou not visible to every eye? 
The earth puts forth the grass, the tree, the 
flower, 
And the wild bird to praise thee knows the 
hour. 
The insect, dust but yesterday, 
From its earthy trammels free, 
Winging over heaven its way, 
Hymns its tribute unto thee, 
Of purest praise. 





And frolics through the hours of spring, 

With careless heart and roving wing, 
‘hough short its days. 

Whilst man will waste long years away, 

Nor give to thee one little day. 


E’en here I view in hill and dale, 
And silent lake and rushing stream, 

And trees, late green, with snow now pale, 
That thy existence is no dream. 

In every leaf and blade, I see 
Deep proofs of thy reality ; 

And of tay power, though winter now 

Clothes with frost the forest bough, 

Tis but to give it strength to bear 

The summer’s san and parching air. 

Bare is the walnut tree, 

And the horse chesnut’s leaves decay, 

And the sycamore, and ash, and lime, 

Feel neath the silent hand of time 
Their greenness fade away. 

Gone is the uir-fed bird; 

Hush’d is the song the sky-lark sang ; 
And where the throstle’s music rang 
The robin’s dirge is heard. 

These will again revived be, 

And to man’s gladden’d eyes 

Prove of thy power the immensity, 
Though now in doubt he lies. 

A mist may hide awhile the glorious sun ; 
A cloud the radiant moon; a simple stone, 
Into the brook by passing idler thrown, 

The beauty of the waters as they run. 

The weakness or the darkness of the mind 
Unto thy presence make awhile man blind, 

But these will pass unconsciously away. 
The mist and cloud shall fade; the stone 
Down to its sandy bottom gone, 

In loveliness again the stream shall play, 
And the darkness of man’s soul 
Before the light of Reason roll. 


O, bount ful art thou beyond compare : 

Thou givest the beast the field, the fish the 
Bea, 

The bird its dwelling in the calm sweet ails 
Beauty of plume, and song, and liberty 5 
To man the whole beneath yon sky, 

Uuask'd, thy gen’rous hand didst give; 

And me—what some would fain deny— 

The means to live. 

The gift of poesy, an equal mind, 

And cheerfulness of heart to thee I owe; 

While thousands, bow much wortbier, of my 

kind 
In darkness and foul superstition bow. 

Great is the benefit conferred by thee ; 

These thou hast justly given unto me, 

In lieu of gold, which 1 might heed no more 

Than does the wave the sand upon the shore, 

Which it aath gathered in its idle play, 

But in some fitful mood to throw away. 

For this I thank thee. O, continue still 
Thy fostering care till life’s long journey 

close ; 

Obedient be my soul unto thy will, 

And let no evil mar its last repose. 
S. R. J. 





UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
(Concluded from p. 733,—completing the series.) 
No. VII. 
Castiglione del Stivere, 4th Thermidor, 
10 o’clock in the morning. 
I am sending off a courier to Paris, who will 
take despatches in passing. L’Epinois, who is 
just arrived, assures me that thy health is re- 
established. Notwithstanding all thy own 
accounts, his additional details fill mg with 





joy. Thou art once more in health, my 
adorable Josephine! and I burn with im 


: 1 wi Be. 
tience to behold thee. He hasalso inforp, 


? 
eG 


me that Dubayet and his amiable aides-de. 


camp are arrived at Milan. Thou must have 
received the courier I sent off this morniy, 
Until the 7th, I shall reckon every minute. 
three days are still wanting to it! In the 
eourse of an hour I shall set out to inspect 
ditferent posts of my army; and on the 7th, 
[ know who will be most punctual to tie 
rendezvous. 
the ball, Mme. Ruga, has had an intricye 
with him. I have sent him to Breschia “he 
is enraged, and insists upon publishing his 
adventure in the newspapers. I beg you 
will communicate this to Joseph, and advise 
him not to disclose it to his Julia; of course 
he would be more prudent. Other indiyj- 
duals of (’éfat-major complain of Mme. Vis. 
conti. Good heavens, what a woman! what 
morals!—As to you, I congratulate you 
frankly, and without any pang at the heart, 
1 am told that young Caulincourt visited you 
at eleven inthe morning, and you do not rise 
till one! He came to speak to thee of his 
mother and sister, and of course must choose 
the most convenient hour. The heat is ex- 
cessive; my soul ison fire! I begin to be 
convinced, that to keep one’s health and 
senses, it is essential not to feel nor to have 
the happiness of knowing the adorable Jose- 
phine. Thy letters are cool; thy warmth 
of heart is not for me; but what do I say, I 
am the husband, of course another must be 
the lover; one must do like the rest of the 


world.—Wo be to him who presents himself 


to my view with the title of thy lover! But 
hold! I am surely jealous. Alas! I know 
not what I am! This, however, I know 
well, that without thee there is neither life 
nor happiness. Without thee, thou wnder- 
standest, exclusively to myself. If thy heart 
can entertain a single sentiment that is not 
for me, or that I may not know, my whole 
life is einpoisoned, and stoicism is my only 
refuge. Tell me that....love me, receive 
from me a thousand imaginary kisses, and 
every assurance of unceasing aflcction. 

On the 7th, at Breschia, is it not? 

BONAPARTE, 
Jo Dladame Bonaparte, at Milan. 
werenrcee 

Alexandria, 10tii Thermidor, 7th year 

of the Republic, 
My pear MamMa.—We are this moment ar- 
rived from Aboukir. The general is sending 
oif a courier, and I have only time to write a 
few words. The Turks came down the 25th 
of last month, and we beat them completely 
on the 7th instant; a great part of the army 
was drowned ; the remainder still keep in the 
fort of Aboukir, we are now bombarding 
them, and I hope it will not be long before 

they yield. 

We have lost another comrade. I am my- 
self very well, and I think of you incessantly. 
I am most anxious to hear from you. Adieu, 
they are sealing the despatches. My love to 
{fortensia, I have not time to write to her. 

BEAUHARNAIS 


PS. Bourienne and Lavalette desire a 


Murat is ili; the goddess o¢ 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





thousa mf Dhaest 
ances of their sincere respect. 
Ala Citoyenne Bonaparte, . 
Rue de la Victoire, No. 6, @ Paris. 
aseseees 
Maitigny, 25 Fioreal, 8th year 
of the Republic. 

been here now for three days, in the 
midst of Le Valais and tle Alps, in a convent 
of Bernardin. The sun ts never to be seen 
nore. thou mayst theretore jud ze if it can be 
voryagreeable. I like to hear thee grumble ; 
‘hou who art in Paris, surrounded by good 
company, and almost every pleasure! The 
amy is going towards Italy, we are at Aoste, 
int Mount St. Bernard presents many diffi- 
culties to surmount. 

I have written to thee frequently: as to 
Mdlle. Hortensia, I will send her a letter | 
when she grows a great lady, she is at pre- 
sent too young, we do not write to childre 

Poor Mme. Lucai is thendead? She suf- 
fered terribly. Her husband must be mn 
great trouble. I pity him sincerely. To 
lose his wife is to lose his happiness at least, 
ifnot his glory. A thousand kind regards to 
[lortensia, and a thousand loves to Josephine. | 

A Madame Bonaparte. BONAPARTE. | 


| wave 
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CONSUMPTION, 

(A youNG lady, a few days previous to her 
death, declined with such distressing rapidity, | 
that, lest she should be alarmed by the reflec- 
tion of her person, as she already had been by 
the weak intonation of her voice, it was deemed 
necessary to remove ail glasses from her view, 
—till accidentally beholding herself in a mir- 
ror, Which, had been left uncovered, she per- 
ceived that change which the author supposes 
to have produced the subjoined stanzas ;—in 
three days afterwards she died. } 

Alas! Floretta, where is flown 

The flush of health they told thee beamed, 

Can this wan aspect be thine own, 

So beautiful as once ’twas deemed ? 

Oh, yes ! this mirror dares to tell 

The trath affection feared to say, 
And in my voice I hear a knell 

That warns my parting soul away. 
What rapid change disease has made 

“ince last L gazed on this young face, 
As if *twere anxious to abrade 

The little bloom I once could trace. 

Ah, now I see why friends have started, 

Unable their surprise to screen, 

And why they pressed me, when we parted, 

As if for ever it had been. 
I know, I feel that [ must die,— 
The paleness of my hollow cheek, 
The languor of my sunken eye, 

My features, dissolution speak. 

Already life has fled from them, 

Their bloodless hue my sight appals, 
ike a white rose upon the stem, 
Which hangs there dead before it falls! 
Pree: SFORZA. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
Lady Bird! Lady Bird! a Song. Composed 


‘ 








special care that the words which their pupils 


sing are so obscure as to defy human under- 


standing, or so fade as not to ruffle the calm 


| of infant imagination. The air of the Lady 


Bird is simple, with a florid accompaniment, 
abundance of notes, but not difficult of exe- 
cution. 


Although they've given him my Hand. Written 
in Answer to the admired ballad, Oh no, 
we never Mention Her. The Poetry by 
Epwarp Batti. The Music by Herbert 
RopweLyt. Goulding. 

Answers to popular songs generally keep 

a respectful distance in point of excellence 

(both as regards the poetry and music) to 

the questions which have called them forth. 

Although they've given him my Hand is 

not a very happy poetical effort. The music 

is flowing and simple, and by singing the two 
airs together, as noticed in the ttle-page, 
produces a pleasing effect. 


The Cossack’s Adieu; a Song. Composed 
for and sung by Mr. Sapio, at the London 
Concerts. Inscribed with much respect 
to James Cray, Esq., by ALtFrep Ben- 
nerr, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Chapple. 

Tuose who expect any imitation of the 

plaintive simplicity that characterizes the 


/music of the Cossacks, will probably feel 


themselves disappointed. The song before 
us vacilates between love for the mistress, 
and love for the battle field ;—there is, how- 
ever, an ungallant preponderance in favour 
of the latter, and ending as it does in allegro 
vivace, seems to indicate that the brave Cos- 
sack is anxious to finish an unpleasant busi- 
ness. It is, nevertheless, a clever song, and 
gives promise of better things. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—On Wednesday night, 
Mr. Kean, jun. played Frederic, in Lovers’ 
Vows. Ilis performance was respectable, 
but manifested no signs of distinguishing 
talent. Ilis friends, however, were nume- 
rous, and led him into a dilemma. Upon 
the announcement of the next night’s per- 
formance, by Mr. Cooper, they called out 
‘ Kean, Kean!’ wishing to show him a mark 
of favour which should scarcely be allowed 
even to the first geniuses; after some time 
had elapsed, and the call continuing, Mr. 
Kean came forward, and had the morttfica- 
tion cf hearing the hisses of those who had 
opposed his coming forward; his friends 
evidently forming the minority. 

On Thursday night a revived or new opera 
was performed, entitled Isidore di Merida, 
or the Devil's Creek. We have not leisure 
to enter into details, and we must content 
ourselves with remarking. that the music is in 
general very good, that Mr. Braham sung 








extremely well, and that Miss Paton’s good | 


taste was very distinguishable. The principal 
attraction of the evening was the re-appear- 





and dedicated to Mrs. P. Atkinson, of | 


York, by Putrre KNapron. Chapple. 


AQT 4T gS 4 7° 
eit BTLtss Mr. K. intented this hagatelle 


Words f . > \ nee _ “7 . 
“S Of a song are secondary considerations, 


ance of Mis. Glossop, whose acting name ts 


| Madame Feron; we shall, no doubt, have 
sey ‘frequent occasion to notice this lady; her 
‘et tor very young ladies, with whom the! voice has by no means improved during her 
|absence, but her execution has profited by 


Or no Ph we vas 
No consideration at all; or to conciliate | 


experience, and her style is now more Italian, 
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_ en 
ad compliments to you, with assur-! the favour of cautious governesses, who take | Some of-the scenery is extremely beautiful, 


and highly creditable to the fame of Mr. 
Stanfield. Mr. Braham announced the repe- 
tition of the opera for Monday, with univer- 
sal approbation. 


Covent-Garpen.—We do not think that 
the fame of Mozart will acquire much addi- 
tional glory by the introduction of his Die 
Entfuhrung ans dem Serait to a British pub- 
lic. It has generally been considered as the 
least beautiful of all his operas, and though 
evidently bearing the impression of the prince 
of melodists, that impression is much fainter 
than in his other works. We are not alone 
in thinking, that Mr. Kramer, when he dis- 
turbed the score, calculated more upon the 
greatness of the name than the excellence of 
the music. There is no question that the 
musie is beautiful, but it is not of that de- 
cided character which can fix the attention of 
general hearers. The English are certainly 
an unmusical selfish people. Let any one of 
tolerably musical feelings go to an opera with 
the intention of hearing the overture, the 

will find out what is meant; few think of lis- 
tening to the most inspired passages, and the 
few that try to listen, find so many illustra- 
tions of the dog in the manger around them, 
that they give up the attempt in hopeless dis- 
gust. There is nothing peculiarly striking in 
the overture to The Seraglio; the opening 
movement possesses a good deal of quiet 
beauty, and the allegro is not deficient in - 
spirit and decision. 
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VARIETIES. 


Gas Engine.—A trial of Mr. Brown’s engine 
took place on Wednesday, between Blackfriars 
and Southwark Bridges. At one o’clock the 
boat, containing nine gentlemen, (besides three 
men who worked the machine, steered, and 
attended to the anchor,) proceeded rapidly 
down the river with a strong ebb tide, and, 
coming near the Iron Bridge, put about, and 
wus admirably worked up through the centre 
arch of Blackfriars Bridge against a heavy fall 
of water. The boat was propelled very steadily, 
and the machinery quiet and regular in its 
motions. The applicability of the engine as a 
propelling power, for the purpose of land or 
water carriage, clearly appeared. 


From the Tasmania, a newspaper published 
in Van Dieman’s Land, in December last, we 
learn the establishment in that rising colony 
of a Mechanics’ Institute, the members of which 
had amounted to fifty. It is supported by Dr. 
J. Ross; W.H. Hamilton, Esq., J.P.; G. W, 
Gunning, Esq.,J.P.; W. Gillibrand, Esq , J. P.; 
J. Scott, Esq., J.P.; E. Lord, Esq, &e. Many 
gentlemen have promised books for the imme- 
diate establishment of a library. 


On Thomas Middleton, the Dramatic 
Poet * :— 





} 
} 
| 


—e 


’ 


Thou man of dates, thyself without a date! 
Nature, though bounteous, ne’er combined 
thee Of parts sublime: 
But badst thou been, like MVilliam Shakspeare, 
great, 
We might have then indeed assigned thee 
Unto all time / G. D 
* The dates of this author’s birth and death are 
both unknown. Middleton was appointed chronolo- 


ger to the city of London, Biography in Campbell's 
Specimens of the Poets. erepny P 
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The Calcutta Chronicle has been suppressed 
by order of the Bengal government. 

A letter from Geneva, dated the 18th of No- 
vember, gives the following melancholy intel- 
ligence.—* M. le Baron Auguste de Stuéi died 
yesterday, at bulf past nine in the evening, at 
the ULateau de Copet His disorer was a malig- 
nant fever, accompiuied with a severe affection 
of the liver, which from the commeucement 
left little hope of recovery. His loss, so wffict. 
ing to bis family and numerous frien ’s, will 
also Le deeply felt by the many unfoitunate 
people who to him owed their entire support 
He leaves his young wife in a very advanced 
state of pregnancy. Madame la Duchesse de 
Broglie, who bad left her estates in Normandy, 
to visit her brother at Copet, received the in. 
telligence of his death on her way thither. The 
Baron de Staél was scarcely thirty-seven years 
of age. Snatched in the prime of bis days from 
a lite wholly consecrated to useful and worthy 
purposes, be leaves a vacaney difficult to be 
tilled, in a number of philanthropical establish- 
ments, many of which owe to him their exist- 
ence. Hei: to the sentiments and recol!ections 
of his grandfather and of his mother, M. de Staél 
cherisied France as his country ; but in so ex. 
alted a soul, the affections were not local, and 
the numerous ties which attacied him to Ge- 
neva from bis earliest years, had habituated 
the Genevese to consider him as a fellow-citi- 
zen. His death will at no place cause more 
universal and sincere regret than at Geneva 
His remains will be deposited at lis estate at 
Copet, near the tombot Necker and Madame de 
Stud] —Coustitutionnel. 

Exhumation of the Remains of Talma.—The 
19th of October, at seven o'clock, a. m. com- 
menced the exhumation of the remains of 
Talma, in the eastern cemetery at Paris. The 
body was raised from the spot where it had 
been temporarily placed and taken to a vault 
constructed near the tomb of Delile. The num. 
ber of persons present at this funeral ceremony 
was not so considerable as the list of sub- 
scribers gave reason to expect, many of them 
not having received the requisite notice. M. 
Davilliers, the testamentary executor, conduct- 
ed the funeral. M. Taylor, commissaire du 
roi prés le Théatre Frangais, preceded the com- 
pany belonging to that theatre; and Mr. 
Abbott accompanied the English performers 
M. Kératry delivered, at the tomb of Talma, 
au extempore discourse, from which we quote 
the following pussages :—* Admirable actor, 
worthy mun, citizen jealous of the glory of thy 
country, to which thou hast largely contributed 
by the exercise of a talent whicb here bad no 
example; Talma, we come to assign to thy 
relics the asylum which the gratitude of thy 
countrymen has dedicated tothee. Itistime that 
the stranger need no longer inquire where rest 
thy remains. It is time that they know where 
to offer the tribute of their respect and admira- 
tov. And we who come to bid thee a last and 
solemn adieu, we will not bound our affection 
by the marble which we place over thy relics— 
simple, yet richer than mausoleums, since it 
will bear thy name! We remember the private 
qualities for which thou art promised a better 
hfe. The generation who listened to thee—the 
generation who survives thee, owed thee the 
mmmortality which belongs to talent It is 
given to thee; but thou shalt also receive ano- 
ther from a higher and a purer source.’ At the 
conclusion of this discourse Mr. Abbott threw 
into the vault a crown of laurel, and the 
French comedians followed the example.— 
Rev. Ency. 











it is not yet decided who is to hold the see 
of Llandaff. Some have remarked, there has 
been an unusual mortality in the bench of bi- 
shops during the year now closing. Drs. Pel- 
bain, Legge, King, Goodenough, aud Tomline, 
all in the course of one ye :r have sunk into the 
grave. OF the Bisnop of Winchesier, we feel 
disposed to speak highly; though be was not 
guiltless of occasional arbitrary measures, nor 
of an utterly spotless character, yet be certainly 
commanded and obtained respect as a clergy- 
man, was conscientious in bis general conduct, 
and Was conferred considerable benefit on the 
¢hureh and the world by his theologica! and 
oller works, especially his Life of Pitt, oa the 
conclusion of which, it is said, be was engaged 
during the latter part of his life. 





The writer of | 


this notice can bear testimony to the strict di- | 
ligence evinced by the bishop in admitting | 
none to holy functions whom he did not con. | 


ceive suitably qualified for the purpose. And 
this trait in lis character was the more to be 


observed, as the indifference with which young | ,_. 
| Society. 


men wie xdimitted to orders, without either pro- 
per talent or uttainment, in some dioceses, is 
too well known. 

The dome at the top of the new palace is 
now considered so inelegaunt and unsightly, 
that orders huve been given for its immediate 
removal. 

Healiths—Tlie ancient Greeks and Romans 
used at their meals to make libations, pour 
outand even drink wine in honour of their gods. 
Tue Grecian poets and historians, as well as the 
Koman writers, have also transmitted to us ac- 
counts of the grateful custom of drinking to the 
health of our benefactors and acquaintances 
It appears that men of gallantry, among the 
Romans, used to take off as many glasses to 
their respective mistresses, as there were leiters 
in the name ofeach. Thus, Martial :— 

‘Six cups to Nievia’s health go quickly round, 

And be with seven the fair Justina’s crown’d.’ 
Hence, no doubt, our custom cf toasting or 
drinking healths, a ceremony which Prynne, in 
his Healthe’s sickness, inveigis bitterly against 


a 


concluding his address to the Christian reader— | 
‘The unfeigned wellwisher of thy spiritual and | 


corporeal, though the oppuguer of thy pocular 


and poet emptying bealth.—William Prynne.’ | 
In Witt’s Recreations, London, 1667, is the | 


| following :— 


‘Even from my heart much health I wish, 
No health I’!! wash with drink, 

Heaith wished, not washed, in words not wine; 

To be the best, I think’—VWid Brand's dntig. 

Died, on Monday, William Poynter, D. D., 
Roman Catholic bishop of the London district, 
aged 66. He was born at Petersfield, Hunts, 
und formerly held the preceptorship ofthe Douay 
English college. When that establisiiment was 
broken up by the French revolutionists, he re- 
turned to England, and founded the college of 
St. kdmund, near Puckeridge, Herts, where 
most of the younger branches of the English 
Catholic nobility and gentry of the present day 
have received their education. Dr. Bramston 
succeeds him. 

Church yards.—No one can enter receptacles 
of this description without being struck with a 
painful sense of the want of taste, feeling, and 
simplicity, exhibited by the memorials so plen- 
tifuily scattered over the consecrated earth. 
W here the individual has been famous, the name 
is in all cases quite sufficient; norcan any one 
reasonably refuse to those who have been no- 
thing on the earth that they should be allowed 
to look like something in it. 
not see why the simple circumstance of having 
quitted a world, should authorize an imperti- 
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nent defunct to abuse it. This sort of work re. 
minds one of the traveller who laving been 
treated with all imaginable civility in some fo. 
reign country, retuins to his native land op} 
to calummiate that which le leaves behind. jt 
wus all very well for Gray to find so much po- 
etry and pathos in these * rude memorials,’ but 
I confess inyseif unable to atford tuem either a 
sinile of approbation, or § the passing tribute of 
a sigh! I. 
Volumes nine and ten of the History of the 
French Revolution by M. Tiers, forming the 
conclusion of the work, lave been just pub. 
lished. They include the important events of 
the 18th Fructidor and of the 18th Brumaire, 
the negotiations of Lille and Campo-Formio, 
and the Egyptian and Helvetian campaigns, 
For interest, vigour, and clearness of style, and 
simplicity of narration, these volumes are ag 
pemiarkuble as the preceding.—Constitutionnel, 


Yesterday, Mr. Davies Gilbert was unani- 
mously elected president of the Royal 


The following specimens of prices given at 
the sale concluded by Mr. Southgate, of 
Fleet-Street, on Thursday last, would séem 
to indicate that the spirit of munificent pa- 
tronage is ‘up and doing.’ Unfortunately 
the criterion is not quite safe. Atauctions, 
the spirit of opposition will frequently in- 
duce people to pay for an article twice the 
amount which they would give to the print- 
seller. Woollett’s charming print, after Wil- 
son’s Niobe, fetched 15 guineas; Charles I. 
after Vandyke, by Sir Robert Strange, 15 
guineas and a half; Roman Edifices in 
Ruins, after Claude, by Woollett, £14. 5s. ; 
a proof of the Kemble Family, Harlow, £9. 3 
and several other choice prints brought equal- 
ly liberal prices. 

The Marquis of Stafford has given a 
picture, by Rubens, of the value of upwards 
of 4000 guineas, to the National Gallery. 
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' } | 
Thermometer.}! Rarom. 
we’ aie, 
Day | 22 bel sisi) 2: State of 
ofthe | 3-2/2 5 34)| $33 the 
nth iOfi«g ~-i=—ll a © y 3 
Month. is 5| = 2Z il $°7 Weather 
1 6 |" _ { aaa 
i ! Eo ‘ = 
Nov. 23 | 26 | 33 | 80 {| 29 70 | Cloudy. 
. wees 24 Si | 22 i 27 — Snow, 
cove 30135 | 394) .. 95 Rain, 
ae 40 |} 44 | 38 | 30 30 Fair. 
veces 27 | 401 45 | 375)... 31] Fair. 
re 7 45 | 45 || 29 98 | Fair. 
veces 29 | 44145145 1] .. 39] Fair. 
—— ; — —__———_-—} 


But I really can- | 





UNIVERSITY NOTICES, &c. 
Tue Rey. E. Sutton, chaplain to the House of Com- 
mons, to a prebendary stall in Westminster Cathe- 
dral, vice Dr. Clinton, dec. 

The Rev. Mr. Grithth, chaplain to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, to a stall in Rochester Cathedral, vice Dr. Wil- 
lis, dec. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. is the Lord Rector of Glas- 
gow University for the year ensuing. 


——— 
— 








WorRKS JUST PUBLISHED :—Stuart’s Bible Gens, 
83.—Bostock’s Physiology, vol. 3, 15s.—Cunningham's 
Sir Michael Scott, 3 vols. €1. 5s. 6d.—Farey 09 
Steam, 2 vols. £5. 5s.—Congreve on the Rocket, 4to- 
2is.—Jennings’s Ornithologia, 12mo. 12s.—Fall’s Sur- 
veyor’s Guide, 5s.—Burke’s Purge, 8vo. #1. lis fid.— 
King’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Law on Alterations in 
Practice and Pleading, 43.—Brasse’s Greek Gadus, 
Svo. 24s. : 

PREPARING FOR Pus.iicaTION.—The author of 
May You Like It has in the press a new volume = 
tales.—Mr. Blaquiere is printing a third volume © 
the affairs of Greece. 
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TO READERS § CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ou good-humoured friend, Giibertus, must excuse 
once more. The Coat does not Hit us. 
a » plan of Nemo is creditable to the benevolence 
= F lings, but does not carry with it much «ap- 
of one e of practicability. Many of the Spanish and 
eiian refugees are already engaged in literary pur- 
at it is not reasonable to sappose that the ma- 
= e individuais can be so employed. 


———————— ast eeneeeE 


jority of thes 








ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE 
RESENTS for the FAMILIES of the 
NOBILITY and GENTRY. 





} 


| Views. 


' 





The following amusing and instructive Works have | 


recently been puliished for the Use of Young 

Persols:— : : 7 

1. A New and Comprehensive Drawing- 
Book, on an improved Plan; or, a Series of Practical 
Instructions in Landscape Painting in Water-Colours: 
cyntaining Directions for Sketching from Nature, and 
the application of Perspective ; Progressive Lessons 
in Drawing, from the tinted Sketch to the linished 
Sabject; and Examples of the Introduction of Fi- 
gures, Architectural Subjects, particular Effects, &c. 
as connected with Landscape Scenery, 

By JOHN CLARK. 
I!lustrated by fifty-tive Views from Nature, descrip- 
tive Objects, &c. 

This work is the result of long experience, the au- 
thor having been engaged more than thirty years In 
the study and practice of the art; itis therefore hoped 
that the instructions it contains are such as will faci- 
litate a knowledge of Drawing, and, at the same time, 
jaculeate a pure taste in this delightful amusement. 

All the Views are mounted separately on drab-co- 
loured card-board, in imitation of Drawings, so that 
the members of the most numerous family, or indeed 
iftv-tive persons, might be occupied in inspecting or 
copying from them at the same time without inconve- 
nience ; an advantage which does not pertain to any 
Drawing-Book hitherto published. 

The Views, together,with the Four Parts of Descrip- 
tive Letter-Press, are all contained in a strong and 
handsome box, covered with Jeather, and resembling 
a royal 4to. volume; thus presenting an elegant ap- 
pearance either on the library-shelf or the parlour- 
table. 

The price of the work is Six Guineas; asum which 
does not exceed what is usually paid to a Drawing- 
Master for twelve lessons. 

‘Those of our fair readers and friends who possess 
Mr. Clark’s Portable Diorama, or either of his two 
Myrioramas, will know of what beauty and utility in 
productions of art he is capable; and the same per- 
turmances, or Urania’s Mirror, will serve to show 
them the handsome manner in which the publisher 
sends forth works of this ciass; if we add that none 
of these can be compared either fur beauty or utility 
to the present design, we are only doing justice to all 
parties, and preparing the public for a very elegant 
production. Altogether we have seen nothing so ex- 
cellent as a code of tuition, nor so well adapted for 
the delight of persons of taste, (especially ladies) who 
may desire to prosecute the charming accomplish. 
nent which it is the object of this work to render as 
easy of acquisition, as admirable when acquired. It 
ls, With great propriety, dedicated (by permission) to 
the Duchess of Kent; and the numerous order in our 
rich country who can afford to indulge in studies of 
this refined character, will do well to become her 
royal highuess’s imitators, by patronizing so merito- 
rious and interesting a publication.’—Lit. Gaz, 

2. Urania’s Mirror; or, a View of the 
Heavens: on a Plan perfectly Original. Designed by 
a Lady. 

The werk consists of Thirty-two large Cards, on 
which are represented all the Constellations visible in 
Great Britain. Each Constellation is drawn with the 
Figures ascribed to it by the Ancients; and the Stars 
are perforated, according to their relative magnitudes, 
80 as to exhibit, when held up to the light, their natu- 
ral Appearance in the Heavens. The Cards are ac- 
companied with a Familiar Treatise on Astronomy, 
Written expressly for this purpose, by J. Aspin, and 
illustrated with Plates. New Edition, fitted up in an 
fate box. Price £1. 8s. plain, or @1, 14s. beauti- 

uy coloured. 


. Among the many ingenious and beautiful inven- 
delice to promote the study of science, and render it as 
ightful as it is valuable, we have never seen any 


thing to Surpass this admirable production.’—Lit. 
azette. 

3. The Portable Diorama; consisting of 
omantic, Grand, and Picturesque Scenery; with 
> Uecessary Apparatus for producing the various 

ects of SUNRISE, SUNSET, MOONLIGHT, the 
Rant and Disappearance of CLOUDS, the 
in RE Coe nes, on the Principle of the DIORAMA 
- —s PARK ; accompanied with Descrip- 

etter-press on preparing Transparencies and 


eee 


LS, 





various Effects, &c.: illustrated with Plates. 
John Clark, Fitted up in a handsome box. 
£3. 33. 

4. The Myriorama; or, Many Thousand 
Designed by Mr, Clark. The Myriorama 
consists of fragments of Landscapes, neatly coloured, 
and so ingeniously contrived, that any two, or more, 
placed together, will form a pleasing View ; or, if the 
whole are put on atable at once, will admit of the 
astonishing number of 20,922,759,858,000 Variations. 
The Cards are fitted up in an elegant box. Price 15s. 


5. The Myriorama; or, Many Thousand 
Views: (Second Series) consisting entirely of ITA- 
LIAN SCENERY. Designed by Mr. Clark, 

The Second Series is capable of even greater varia- 
tion than the Fir-t, as the number of Cards Is in- 
creased, The changes which may be produced 
amount to the astounding and almost incredible num- 
ber of 620,448 401,733,239,439,360,000. Price €1s. 4s. 
in an elegant box. 


6. Assheton’s Historical Map of Palestine, 
or the Holy Land, on a large scale, (40 inches by 274) 
on which are introduced nearly one hundred small 
historical devices, illustrative of the Principal Events 
in Scripture History. The Map is accompanied with 
a descriptive Pamphlet, and a complete Index of 
Piaces, with their Latitude and Longitude. Price 
Z£1. 15s, canvas and roller; #1. 16s, canvas and case; 
or 2, 2s, on canvas and roller, full coleured and var- 
nished. 

London: printed for Samuet Leien, 18, Strand. 
Orders received by the Booksellers, Stationers, and 
Printsellers, in Town and Country. 

N.B. A liberal allowance made for Exportation. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 
GTAMM ERING and IMPEDIMENT of 


SPEECH.—Perhaps no malady to which human 
nature is liable is more afflicting than Impediment 
of Speech. ‘fo minds properly cultivated, stammer. 
ing is peculiarly afflictive; we cannot imagine any 
thing more so; but we are happy to find, by the dis- 
covery of Mr. Cameron, that it can be completeiy and 
permanently removed. The length of time necessary 
tu complete the cure depends on a variety of circum- 
stances ; but the system is so powerfulin all its parts, 
that the result of it is undoubted, and every person of 
either sex, from seven to fifty-live years of age, af- 
tlicted with stammering, may, with confidence, rely 
on being effectually and permanently cured within 
two mouths, but more usually from three to six 
weeks; andit may be consolatory to add, that cases, 
apparently the most hopeless, are are frequently the 
first to yield. It has been thought proper to state 
thus much that this establishwent may not be classed 
with those who pretend to effect a cure in a day or 
two, which the judicious need not be informed is im- 
possible; as time, and time only, can effect such a 
purpose, and No. 9, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square, 
is the only establishment where it can be proved to 
the benetit of the afflicted, and most particularly as 
references of the first rank and respectability can be 
given to those ladies and gentlemen that have been 
recently, and some upwards of three years, cured of 
the most afflicting impediments; and tbe public are 
also informed, that no remuneration is required where 
the party are respectable, till the pupil is perfectly 
cured. There are two or three under-assistants dis- 
charged from this establishment who presume to say 
that they can effect a cure in afew days—but let the 
public not be deluded—they have left this establish- 
ment without a knowledge of the secret.—We have 
seen several of the pupils before they had been placed 
under Mr. Cameron’s care, who were incapable of ut- 
tering an intelligible sentence, and were astonished 


By 
Price 











at the perfectness of the system, and the rapidity with | 
: : ers | Praed, P. Rolles, Montague Seymour, B. Barton, John 


which they were trained to elicit an easy and florid 
delivery of speech; and particularly a gentleman of 
the name of Mr. Henry Stretch, who wishes, for the 
good of the public, that a reference shou!d be given to 
him, saying, that he was cured of a most distressing 
impediment, and could not articulate a plain sentence 
in five minutes, and has been effectually cured in the 
short space of three weeks, to the great surprise and 
satisfaction of ali his acquaintances, and his address 
will be given on application at the establishment. 
@"y person desirous of having their organs of speech 
strengthened, and a greater volume and melody given 
to the voice, a couple of hours’ daily attendance fora 
few weeks, occasions an almost incredible change 
even to those in advanced years, and in both courses 
the health is invariably improved.—Apply at Mr. Ca- 
meron’s, No. 9, Howland Street, Fusrey Square, 
London, where communications, post-paid, will be 
puuctually attended to.—Attention will be paid to the 
health, manners, and morals of the pupils under age, 
as tender and unremitting as the most anxious mother 
can desire.—No oaths or promise of secrecy have ever 
been exacted at this Original London Establishment ; 
its unparalleled success enables the sole attention to 








be devoted to the cure of Stammering.—Sunday Paper. ° 


This day is published, in Svo. price 9s. boards, 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEYING and DRAWING; 
containing a simple and easy Mode of Surveying the 
Detail of any Portion of Country, by which the actual 
Measurement of Lines and Angles, hitherto required, 
may be dispensed with ; together with a very impor- 
tant Improvement in the Delineatiog of Ground, by 
which Heights and Declivities are clearly and satisfac- 
torily expressed. To which are added, INSTRUC- 
TIONS in TOPOGRAPHICAL MODELLING ; or, 
the Art of representing the Surface of a Country in 
relief. With Seven lilustrative Pilates. 
By WILLIAM SIBORN, 
Lieut. in the 47th Regiment, and Assistant Military 
Secretary to the Commander of the Forces in Ireland. 


London: published by C. and J. Rivington, 62, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 








Just published, 8s. boards, 
ELEM ENTS of GEOMETRY ; contain- 


ing a new and Universal Treatise on the Doc- 
trine of Proportion, together with notes, in which are 
pointed out and corrected several important errors 
that have hitherto remained unnoticed in the writings 
of geometers. By J. R. YOUNG, 


‘We have never seen a work so free from preten- 
sion and of such great merit.’.—Monthly Magazine, 
Sept. 1827. 

‘In the notes appended to the volume is much va- 
luable matter. On the theory of parallel lines, which 
has not a little perplexed geometers of all ages, there 
is a very able and ejiaborate commentary. On the 
whole, we consider Mr. Young’s performance to be 
what he has endeavoured to make it~a work suitable 
to the student, and not undeserving of the approba- 
tion of the geometer.’—The Times, Nov. 2, 1827. 

Printed fur J. Sourgr, School Library, 73, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

Of whom may be had, 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, Theo- 
retical and Practical: containing a new and general 
demonstration of the Binomial Theorem, with im- 
provements in the solation of the higher equations in 
the summation of intinite series, kc. By J. R. Young. 

For Dr. Gregory’s opinion of this work, see his va- 
rious Notes in the New Edition of Dr. Hutton’s 
Course of Mathematics, Vol. 1, pages 206, 234, 261, 
and Vol. 3, page Iss. 





THE PLEDGE OF FRIENDSHIP FOR 1828. 
Just published, by W. Marsmatt, 1, Holborn Bars, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT and NEW 


£2 YEAR’S GIFT, elegantly bound in rich watered 
Silk, and embellished witn Ten Superb Engravings, 
embossed Inscription-Piate, and Ornamented Case, 
price 10s. 6d. 

Encouraged by the reception of the last Volume, and 
the high testimonials of its excellency, the Publisher 
has given this Volume a decided superiority to its pre- 
decessors. The plan of the Work is entirely altered, the 
whole of the Literary Matter having been contributed 
in Manuscript by Writers of great eminence in the 
various walks of Literature. The Publisher would 
respectfully direct the attention of the Public to the 
following list of living Authors, who have contributed 
to this Annual: Mesdames Hemans, Howitt, Hofland, 
Rolls, Opie, and Wilson; the Misses Bradburn, Mat- 
thews, Mitford, Pardoe, A. Porter, J. Porter, Roberts, 
and S. Strickland; the Rev. Messrs. W. Lisle Bowle-, 
W. B. Clarke, T. Daie, f. J. Judkin, D. M‘Nicol, R, 
Polwhele, and W. Stebbing; Messrs. James Bird, 
John Bird, J. Bowring, H. Brandreth, J. Holland, Db. 
Lindsay, J. Malcolm, R. Matthews, H. Neele, W. M. 


Clure, William Howitt, and Capt. M‘Naghten. Delta, 
of Blackwood’s; L. E. L., Author of the Improvisa- 
trice, &c.; the Authors of May You Like It, The 
Phantasmagoria, Myrtle Leaves, &c. &c. 

The Embellishments, Ten in Number, are from 
Original Paintings and Drawings, by Stothard, R.A., 
Corbould, Wright, Nasmyth, Copley Fielding ; and 
engraved in the first style of the Art by Davenport, 
Warren, Romney, Ensom, Phelps, Cook, Lacey 
Shenton, &c. ? 

W. Marshall has also published a splendid series of 
Twenty different Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket- 
Books and Almanacks for 1828, on which no expense 
has been spared to reuder them, as heretofore, in 
every respect superior to the usual style of anneal 
Pocket Bouks. 

Marshall's New Pocket-Book, 1s. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 2s. Housekeeper’s Book and Family Led- 
ger, 2s., with ruled pages useful Tables, valuable Re- 
cipes, Billof Fare of two Courses for every Month, 
and Instructions for Carving, with Engravipgs, Rules 
for Marketing, &c. 

The above Publications are sold at 1, Holborn Bars; 
15, Coventry Street ; and by all Booksellers, 
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(PE. KEEPSAKE, for 1828.—The Sub- 


scribers to this truly splendid and long expect- 


ed Annual are most respectfully informed, that it will | 


be ready for delivery on the Ilth December. 


great delay has been caused by the anxious care taken | 
that not a single bad impression shall go forth to the | ¢he University of Glasgow. 


public. 
65, St. Paui’s Churchyard, Nov. 30, 1827. 


In a few days will be published, 
AUSTRIA AS IT IS; or, 
4 Continental Courts, 
By AN EVE-WITNESS. 

‘And yet ‘tis surely neither shame nor sin 
‘Vo learn the world, and those that dwelt therein.’ 
GorTHE. 
Hurst, Caance, and Co., 65, St. Paui’s Church- 
yard, 


"EVIE Second Number of The FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEW was published on 
THURSDAY ‘last. 
40, Soho Square, Nov. 30. 


CUVIER'S NATURAL HISTORY—BIRDs, 
On the 30th of November was published, 
He FOURTEENTH PART ot CU- 

VIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, 
By E. GRIFFITH, E.L S., and Others, 
Commencing the Class AVES. 
Printed for Geo. B. WuitTaAger, Ave Maria Lane. 











This day is published, in three vols. foolscap Svo. 
; price 15s. 


Vp iTroria COLONNA; ai Tale of 


Rome, in the Nineteenth Century. 
“Nec tu longinquam bonus aspernabere Musam, 
Que nuper gelida vix enutrita sub arcto, 
Imprudens Italas ansa est volitare per urbes.’ 


Sketches of! ® 


| Notes and a Vocabulary. 


2 


| 
| 


Printed for Witttam BLACKwoop, Fdiuburgh ; 


nod T. CADELL, Strand, London. 





This day are published, in three vols. 12mo. price | 


@). 1s. 
ERMAN STOREES, selected from the 
Works of Hoffman, De ja Motte Fouque, Pich- 


ler,‘ Kruse, and others, 
By R. P. GILLIES, Esq. 


' 
' 
! 
' 


| 


Printed for Witttam Bitackwoop, Edinburgh; | 


an@’r. CADELL, Strand, London. 








In 8vo. price 2s. 
REPORT, addressed to the MARQUIS 


WELLESLEY, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
By ELIZABETH FRY and JOSEPH J. GURNEY, 
Respecting their late Visit to that Country. 
Published by Joun and Artnur Arcu, Cornhill; 
HaMILTon and Co., Paternoster Row; W. ALEXAN- 
pex and Son, York; and S. WILKIN, Norwich. 





This day is published, in three vols. post 8vo. price 


: #1. lis. 6d. 
LISLE; or, the Distrustful Man. 





E 
D ‘His affections had received a chill they could | 


not for some time recover, but this was not all—the 
weeds of prejudice, mistrust, and suspicion, sprung 
up in his young breast with baleful vigour.’—Vol. Ist, 
Chap. 12th. 

Published by Epwarp Buti, New Public Sub- 
scription Library, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 
Of whom may be had, just published, 

The ROMANCE of HISTORY, by Henry Neele, 


Just published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound, 


ULFSand EXERCISES in HOMERIC 
and ATTIC GREEK. To which is added, A 


The| SHORT SYSTEM of GREEK PROSODY. For 


the Use of the Second and Senior Greek Classes in 


By D. K. SANDFORD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWoop, Edinburgh; 

nd T. CADELL, Strand, London. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, for the 
Use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of 
Glasyow, 

1. Extracts from Greek Authors, with 
Second Edition, corrected 
and Improved. 8vo. 7s. bound. 

2. Introduction to the Writing of Greek. 
Third Edition. 1]2mo., 3s. 6d. bound. 





This day is published, iz post 8vo. price 8s. 
A’ INQUIRY into the STRUCTURE 
and AFFINITY of the GREEK and LATIN 
LANGUAGES. With occasional comparisons of the 
Sanscrit and Gothic, and an Appendix, in which the 
Derivation of the Sanscrit from the Greek is endea- 
voured to be established. 
By GEORGE DUNBAR, F.R.S.E. 
and Professor of Greek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
Printed for WILLIAM BLackwoop, Edinburgh; 
and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 


#1. lis. 6d. 
Pure YOUTH and MANHOOD of 
CYRIL THORNTON. 
‘ Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And Heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies : 
Have I not, in a pitehed battle, heard 
Loud ’larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang ?’ 
Taming uf the Shrew. 
Printed for Witt1AM Briacgkwoop, Edinburgh; 
and T, CADELL, Strand, London. 
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This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


ISTORY of the PROGRESS and SUP- 
PRESSION of the REFORMATION in 
ITALY in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY ; including 
a Sketch of the History of the Reformation in the 
Grisons. By THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 

*,* The History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Spain, will be speedily pub- 
lished in a separate volume. 

Lately published, by the same Author, ; 
1. The Life of John Knox. Fourth Edi- 
tion, 2 vols. 8vo. #1]. Is. 
2. The Life of Andrew Melville. 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. #1. 4s. 

Printed for WiLL1Am BLACKwoop, Edinburgh ; 

and T. CADELL, Strand, London. 


Second 





This day is published, in three vols. post 8vo. price 
#1. 11s. 6d. 
PoLizaBeTit de BRUCE. By the Au- 
4 thor of Clan-Albin. 
*O good your worship, tell it of all things; for I 
mightily delight in hearing of iove stories.’-—Sancho 


_ Panza. 


Svols @1. lls. 6d., and BOYLE FARM, by Lord 
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